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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 


E statesmanlike offer of Russia to settle the dispute 

between Turkey and Bulgaria by finding the money to 
the amount of the difference between what Turkey demands as 
compensation and Bulgaria is willing to pay has not yet been 
accepted by Turkey. We learn of Turkey’s hesitation with 
much regret, as the Russian proposal provides a guarantee for 
the peace of Europe. The Constantinople correspondent of 
the Times ina message published on Friday states that the 
decision of the Council of Ministers had not been made known 
when he wrote, but he had good reason for supposing that it 
would not be altogether favourable. We imagine that the 
cordiality with which the Russian proposal has been received by 
Bulgaria has made the Turkish Government suspicious. No 
one will quarrel with their desire to see all round the question 
before making up their minds on what is admittedly a very 
important matter, but we hope they will recognise the 
improbability of Great Britain, France, and Italy wishing 
to force a disadvantageous scheme upon them. Since the 
revolution the sympathy of these Powers, not to mention 
Russia, with Turkey has been very marked, and they welcome 
the Russian offer now, not only because they believe it would 
save the peace of Europe, but because they believe it would 
be the most profitable solution for Turkey. The alternative 
is for Turkey to reopen direct negotiations with Bulgaria. 
But we cannot be sanguine of the result of that course, as 
Bulgaria had already employed a threatening tone in her last 
Note. In fact, the risk of drifting into war by refusing the 
Russian proposal is so great that we believe the Turkish 
Ministers will add one more to their many acts of wise penetra- 
tion and forbearance, and accept the scheme, at all events in 
principle. 


On Tuesday Baron Komura made an important statement 
in the Japanese Diet on foreign policy. The Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance “has steadily gained in strength and solidity, and 
to-day it stands upon a perfectly firm and enduring founda- 
tion.” Japanese relations with France and Germany were 
most satisfactory, while those with Russia were “constantly 
increasing in intimacy.” As to the more doubtful relations of 
his country with China and the United States, Baron Komura 
pointed out that some disputes with China had already been 
settled, while others were not impossibly difficult if there were 
a spirit of accommodation. The progress of reform in China 
was being watched with sympathy.—We do not gather from 
any of the reports of the speech that Baron Komura discussed 








the region of the Far East.” The “development of national 
resources” was, in fact, the first need of Japan. Finally, he 
announced that Japan would give notice next year of the 
termination of the existing Commercial Treaties.—As a vear’s 
notice is necessary, this means that no Commercial Treaty 
will be abolished for at least two years from now.—New 
Treaties will be based on the principle of reciprocity. Count 
Hattori attacked Baron Komura’s complacency in the face of 
American treatment as derogatory to Japan. Count Hattori 
belongs to the Chauvinist section, which is more loud than 
powerful; but we note with regret that his anger coincides 
with the passing of extraordinarily ill-mannered Resolutions in 
the Nevada Legislatare a agunat Js J apenas immigration. 


The papers of Wednesday anno announced that a compromise on 
the difficult question of the capital had been come to by the 
South African Convention. Pretoria is to be the adminis- 
trative capital of the Union of South Africa, and Cape Town 
the legislative capital. The Convention had almost reached a 
deadlock, and a compromise was the only solution. The draft 
of the Constitution has not yet been made public. The Times 
special correspondent, telegraphing on Wednesday, said that 
he gathered that the Orange River Colony and Natal delegates, 
whose consent had been in doubt, regarded the Constitution 
as the best available compromise, and would support it 
unreservedly in their Colonies. Of course the decision to 
have a double capital has caused a good deal of criticism; but, 
after all, an arrangement which is difficult to work is better 
than no Union of South Africa at all. The Times corre- 
spondent reports General Botha as saying that the plan is 
quite workable, and is likely to be permanent. Lord Curzon 
also informed the Cape Times that he believed it was work- 
able, and he quoted as proof his Indian experience of “camp 
offices” between Simla and Calcutta. 


On Thursday the Newfoundland Government informed the 
United States Government that they assented to the provisional 
Agreement drawn up last week for submitting the Newfound- 
land fishery disputes to the Hague. The Agreement will have 
to go before the American Senate before it is concluded, but a 
happy end to a very old and embarrassing controversy seems 
to be at least in sight. Mr. Bryce, Mr. Root, and every one 
else concerned are to be congratulated on the industry and 
goodwill with which they have worked at this problem. And 
we must add that the ultimate compliance of Sir Robert Bond, 
the Newfoundland Premier, in a matter which touches on 
delicate points in our Imperial relations will be heartily 
appreciated in this country. 

We have received a copy of a Memorial on the rights of the 
Belgian Congo natives to own land which Mr. E. D. Morel has 
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presented to Sir Edward Grey. Under the old administration 
in the Congo Free State the beneficiaries were, as is well 
known, King Leopold of Belgium, in both his personal and 
autocratic aspects, and numerous concessionnaire companies. 
King Leopold as a private person claimed the produce of the 
soil in the “ Crown Domain,” and rendered no account of his 
profits; and as autocratic ruler of the Congo Free State he 
claimed the produce of the soil in what was known first as the 
“Private Domain” and later as the “National Domain.” 
The profits of the National Domain were used for forcing the 
administrative system on the country, and the profits of the 
companies, of course, went to the shareholders. The point of 
Mr. Morel’s Memorial is to prove, first, that the transfer of 
the Sovereign’s privileges to the Belgian Government has in 
no sense altered the principle of the administration under 
which the natives were deprived of their lands; and secondly 
and chiefly, that the right of the natives to own their lands 
(which, of course, is denied in effect by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, as it was denied by the old autocratic Administration) is 
capable of historical demonstration. 


The Belgian Government, in fact, as the new owner of the 
Crown Domain and the National Domain, acts on the principle 
that the natives never owned land in any definite sense, and 
that therefore they have not been pillaged. Mr. Morel 
produces a mass of evidence, the collection of which is a 
marked proof of his untiring zeal, to demonstrate that the 
Congo natives used the produce of the soil in trade with 
European markets from time immemorial, and that when the 
“Congo Free State” was established this trade was consider- 
able, and a currency existed. He demonstrates further 
the reality of the former communal tenure of land by the 
natives. No one would dispute the justice of appropriation by 
the Belgian Government in the case of vacant lands, but 
M. Vandervelde, the Belgian Socialist who played so honour- 
able a part in the negotiations which ended in annexation, and 
who has lately visited the Congo, says that he saw no vacant 
lands. We have always admitted that a complete economic 
reversal of the conditions of native labour is necessary, and 
we hope that Mr. Morel’s collection of evidence (which may be 
bought for 3d., post-free, from the Congo Reform Association, 
Granville House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.) may be useful 
to the British Foreign Office in insisting—and Treaties lay on 
us the responsibility of doing so—on the establishment of new 
conditions in the Congo. 


M. Yves Guyot, one of the truest Free-traders in exist- 
ence, has been expressing his views as to the character of 
the present British Government in Le Courrier Européen. 
“They have not only dug the grave of Free-trade, but they 
have practised Protection.” Their Labour legislation, he 
insists, is Protectionist, and the same condemnation must be 
meted out to the Merchant Shipping Act, the Watchcases 
Act, and the Patents Act. We are not prepared to go 
quite as far as this, though we are not surprised that 
M. Guyot should find the microbe of Protection in the Acts 
named. The Unionist majority which, says M. Guyot, will 
succeed that of the Liberals will be composed of Tariff 
Reformers. “The Government which was created by the 
Free-trade majority of 1906 ought to have had one programme 
only,—to strengthen, extend, and defend Free-trade. Instead 
it has prepared the Protectionist reaction.” Does any Free- 
trader not blinded by the cant of party at heart deny this 
statement ? 


We publish in another column a very important letter 
addressed to us by Sir Edwin Collen, the well-known Indian 
General. Sir Edwin expresses very grave fears as to the 
effect of the abolition of the Military Supply Department, 
since that abolition involves the withdrawal from the Governor- 
General’s Council of the second Military Member. The 
administrative problems involved are so complicated and so 
difficult that we hesitate to pronounce an opinion upon them 
without further information and discussion. At the same 
time, there can be no possible doubt of the soundness of Sir 
Edwin Collen’s general proposition that it is essential that the 
Governor-General should have on his Council some Member 
who has a first-hand knowledge of the native Army, and who 
will be able to explain to the Viceroy and the Council the 
effect which their measures and their general policy may have 











upon that Army. The native Army occupies a position quite 
different from that of any other Army in the world, and hence 
the administrative problems connected with it cannot be 
judged by ordinary principles and rules. It is not too much 
to say that a mistake made in our handling of the native 
Army might ruin the Indian Empire, even though its 
stability might not be threatened in any other quarter. 
Unless some new scheme provides that a person, other than 
the Commander-in-Chief, competent to advise the Governor. 
General in regard to the Indian Army, shall always be on the 
Council, the Commander-in-Chief must in future be always 
selected from among the General officers of the Indian Army. 
To send out to India an ordinary British General entirely 
ignorant of the spirit of the native Army would be to court 
disaster if such officer is to be the sole military adviser of the 
Viceroy in the last resort. 


It would clearly be a great mistake to limit the Govern- 
ment in their choice of a Commander-in-Chief. No doubt 
the most symmetrical plan would be to make the Military 
Member of the Council a War Minister, and to leave the Com. 
mander-in-Chief under, but not part of, the Indian Cabinet, 
which is termed the Governor-General in Council. There are, 
however, objections of an historical and traditional kind to 
this scientific solution of the question,—objections which we 
are far from saying can be ignored. To put them ina concrete 
shape, the Commander-in-Chief is almost too big a man to be 
left out of the supreme Government. At the same time, the 
plan of the Minister of War taking the field is one fraught 
with extreme danger. If, then, the Commander-in-Chief is to 
be the sole Military Member of Council, it must follow that he 
will in future not take the field. But in that case it will surely 
be necessary to appoint some Generalissimo under him. These 
suggestions, however, are only tentative. The only thing in 
this very difficult matter about which we feel convinced igs 
that care must be taken that among the immediate Councillors 
of the Governor-General there shall always be some person 
conversant by first-hand experience with the native Army, and 
that the views of such a person must be considered in regard 
to all Indian policy, legislative and administrative. 


The Daily Chronicle of Thursday states that the inner 
political world was on Wednesday agitated by rumours of a 
grave Cabinet crisis over the Navy Estimates, which might 
culminate at any moment in the resignation of three Cabinet 
members. According to the Daily Chronicle, the Admiralty is 
only asking for some £2,500,000 extra this year, but five or six 
millions additional will be required in the two succeeding years. 
The Daily Chronicle adds that the chief opponents in the 
Cabinet of large expenditure for the Navy are Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Morley, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. John 
Burns. We may note that if the Daily Chronicle story is 
true, the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the First 
Naval Lord, the Secretary of State for War, the repre- 
sentative of foreign affairs in the Lords (Lord Fitzmaurice), 
and the Colonial Secretary, all of whom through their 
positions have special knowledge of the dangers to which 
the Empire is exposed by an inadequate Navy, are in favour of 
the increased vote. 


The Daily Chronicle ends its article by declaring that 
no decision was reached by the Cabinet, but that the 
rumours of impending resignations may be dismissed. 
“The Cabinet will not fall to pieces on a question of this 
kind.” That the Daily Chronicle account is accurate in detail 
we do not suppose, for even in these days of “enhanced 
publicity” Cabinet secrets are on the whole well kept. At 
the same time, we do not doubt that there is a good deal of 
division of opinion in the Government. It is one of the evils 
of reckless finance and vast expenditure that Ministers in 
their desperate efforts to save money are tempted to run the 
terrible risk of not keeping up the necessary national 
insurances. We do not, however, think that in the present 
case there is any cause for anxiety. We are convinced that the 
Prime Minister, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. 
McKenna will not imperil the safety of the country in order 
to prevent a Cabinet crisis. 


Lord Dalmeny, Lord Rosebery’s eldest son, M.P. for 
Midlothian, has determined not to seek re-election, owing to 
the fact that he feels out of sympathy with the general 
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policy of the Government and the Liberal Party. We 
do not wonder at Lord Dalmeny’s decision, but we fear that 
those who regard it as the first step towards the formation of 
a Central Party which can embrace moderate men of all sides 
are somewhat premature. As our readers know, we desire the 
formation of such a party; but we are bound to say that at 
present there are few, if any, indications that any large number 
of men will be willing to come forward to found it. Unionist 
Moderates still hope that somehow or other their party may 
be saved from the Tariff Reformers, while Liberal Moderates, 
though exceedingly pessimistic as to what is going on in 
their party, also cling to the hope that in the end the party 
may have its eyes opened and abandon its Socialistic follies. 
Such optimism, in our opinion, is not justified in either case. 
While, however, it prevails no Central Party is likely to come 
into existence. 


The efforts of the Confederates to break up the Unionist 
Party are bearing fruit. On Tuesday at a meeting of the 
executive of the Hertfordshire Conservative Association a 
resolution was passed by nineteen votes to sixteen regretting 
that as Mr. Abel Smith “ differs fundamentally from the leader 
of the party, in the interests of the party and for the safety of 
the seat, it [the Committee] must withdraw its support from his 
candidature.” Mr. Abel Smith, who was present, immediately 
stated that he would sever his connexion with the Association, 
but would reserve to himself absolute freedom as to his future 
action. This, no doubt, means that he has decided to stand 
to his guns and defend the seat, a decision upon which we 
congratulate him. It will be an evil day not only for the 
Unionist Party, but for our politics as a whole, when men are 
not prepared to take the step taken by Mr. Abel Smith, how- 
ever disagreeable. We do not doubt that his plucky and 
consistent action will win him the support of a great many 
moderate men, even though they may have Tariff Reform 
leanings. The ordinary British elector does not want a servile 
representative, especially when that servility is demanded by 
an outside body like the Confederates. 


A meeting held by the West Surrey Branch of the British 
Constitution Association at Guildford on Friday, January 29th, 
was addressed by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the president of 
the Association, and by Mr. Harold Cox. Lord Balfour 
in the course of his speech dwelt upon “majority tyranny.” 
“We were in danger of being ruled by the tyranny of some 
chance majority of the moment, and the moderate man never 
seemed to get a look in.” The subject of Mr. Harold Cox's 
address was unemployment. Mr. Cox gave another anti- 
Socialist address at the Authors’ Club on Monday. “ Many 
of the excellences which the Socialist attributed to the work 
of the State would not on investigation show such a good 
face as appeared at first sight. ..... The most glaring case 
was the telegraphs, taken over by the State in 1869. They 
were promised by Tory and Liberal Ministers alike that, if the 
country would only buy up all the telegraph companies, which 
were then paying 6 per cent., there would be a net profit to 
the State so great that in fifteen or twenty years the debt would 
be paid off and the State would be in possession of a magnificent 
net revenue in relief of taxation. The first year there was 
indeed a small profit. The second year it was reduced almost 
to vanishing-point, and there had been a loss ever since. The 
aggregate net loss to this country through the purchase of the 
telegraphs by the State was no less than £30,000,000. The 
annual loss at present was well over £1,000,000.” Yet in 
spite of this plain warning, it is now proposed that we should 
spend some £450,000,000 on afforestation in the belief that at 
the end of eighty years we shall make a huge profit. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the wave of feeling that has 
swept over the country owing to the production of An English- 
man’s Home at Wyndham’s Theatre. Here we should like to 
give a quotation from Captain St. Loe’s pamphlet, “A Dis- 
course about Raising Men,”—a pamphlet written by a Whig 
naval officer about 1695 in opposition to the Tory dislike of 
applying compulsion to the defence of the country. The 
pamphlet deals with the objection to compulsion as a violation 
of liberty and property, an argument which, its author declares, 
is popular because “ to seem to assert, and talk for Liberty and 
Property, is always Popular, makes a great Show, and gives a 
Man an Air, tho’ it be nothing to the purpose” :— 

“ All Englishmen then have, as you say, Gentlemen, a Liberty 











not to Fight for their Country, and no Body can make ’em do it, 
unless they, Kind Hearts, should happen to be in a good humour, 
and offer their Service themselves; tho’ the English Fleet should 
be sunk, and the Army destroy’d, yet Englishmen may stand 
still with their Hands in their Pockets and look on, and no Body 
can make ’em strike a Stroke. This is their Liberty, and no Body 
has a Word to say to it; nay, tho’ the Kingdom itself were sure to 
be lost, our Laws, Liberties, Religion, Government and all with it, 
yet neither the King nor the Parliament, nor both of them 
together with all their Laws and all their Authority, can make 
a man of ’em Fight to prevent it.” 

Happily we believe Captain St. Loe’s irony to be out of date. 
In our opinion, if the electors are fairly and honestly asked the 
question “what they mean to do about it,” they will answer : 
“We do not believe either in a man’s liberty not to fight for 
his country or in his liberty not to be trained to do his duty to 
his hearth and home.” 


The National Rifle Association states that the number of 
members belonging to the civilian rifle clubs affiliated to the 
Association now amounts to over a hundred thousand, or to be 
exact, a hundred and two thousand seven hundred and fifty-two. 
As the Spectator can claim to have been the first organ of public 
opinion to advocate the formation of civilian rifle clubs, we 
cannot but feel a certain sense of pride at this announcement, 
Our readers may remember that for the last nine years the 
Spectator has given each year at Bisley a prize to be competed 
for by teams of five from civilian rifle clubs. We may 
note that the figures just given do not by any means 
exhaust the total number of riflemen. There are a consider- 
able number of clubs which are affiliated to the Society 
of Miniature Rifle Clubs, but not to the National Rifle 
Association, and such clubs number many thousands of 
members. There are also, no doubt, a certain number of clubs 
not affiliated to any central institution. Remember, too, that 
the numbers given are only those of existing members. There . 
are a great many men who for one reason or another, after 
having learned the art of rifle-shooting in a club, cease to 
be members. It is difficult to arrive at an exact calculation, 
but we should not be surprised to find that, owing to the 
civilian rifle club movement, not less than two hundred 
thousand men have learned to shoot with the rifle, and many 
of them to shoot exceedingly well. 

Professor Gilbert Murray delivered his inaugural lecture 
at Oxford on January 27th, taking for his subject “The 
Interpretation of Ancient Greek Literature.” The enormous 
widening of the borders of Greek study had altered the 
position and duties of a Greek Professor, and rendered 
him dependent on the special knowledge or discoveries 
of other workers. Yet the scholars might fairly contend 
that in some way or other they were wanted. The best 
life of Greece represented one of the highest moments of 
the past life of humanity, and “the business to which the 
world has set us Greek scholars is to see that it does not die.” 
For all the changes introduced by science, the main web of 
life was permanent, and this it was that made the permanence 
of literature. The chief part of their duty as interpreters was 
to bridge the gulf between those who judged of the classics by 
Bohn’s translations and themselves. In an eloquent and 
moving passage, Professor Murray touched on the sacrifices 
which scholars were content to make in order to act as 
mediators between the living and the dead. “ Damaged and 
one-sided we doubtless are. Most professions damage a man 
in some way. But if one must suffer some injury, it is not so 
bad an injury to have one’s mind filled a little too full of the 
thoughts of Euripides or Vergil or Isaiah.” 


Mr. Binns, the wireless operator on board the ‘ Republic’ 
whose skill, presence of mind, and endurance were the means 
of saving many lives, has, so it is stated, refused an offer of 
£250 a week to appear in a New York music-hall. Mr. Binns 
has enhanced his claim to admiration by refusing to profane 
what he regarded as a simple act of duty by making a show of 
himself for a heavy bribe. In his own words, “ I am a wireless 
operator, I can’t act, and I don’t want to be made a tin god.” 
We are glad to note at the same time that the French 
Government has decided to bestow on Mr. Binns its life- 
saving medal. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 24 per cent. Jan. 14th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 83§—Friday week 83}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


ne 
NOT TO FIGHT FOR ONE'S 
COUNTRY.” 


NQUESTIONABLY we are a strange people. At 
the present moment the country, or at any rate a 
large part of it, is in a state of wild excitement over a 
play which sets forth the physical horrors of invasion, and 
the moral horror that comes to those who are crushed by 
a great disaster which a little care and forethought might 
have prevented. What all the sombre speeches and grave 
warnings of soldiers and non-party students of war and 
politics have been unable to produce has been brought 
about by a melodrama at a London theatre. The effect of 
An Englishman's Home has been of a kind quite outside all 
former experience. Not only is the rush for seats beyond 
all precedents, but the Press has been filled with articles 
discussing its political and social significance. When grave 
newspapers like the Westminster Gazette devote leaders to 
the subject of a melodrama, and the halfpenny papers think 
nothing of giving daily two or three columns about the 
play, there is no further need to insist upon the fact 
that public attention has been thoroughly roused to the 
question of invasion and home defence. The wider public 
has after its long sleep at last awakened to three plain 
facts: (1) That in spite of the Navy, the danger of invasion 
is a real one; (2) that if invasion took place, it would 
mean something terrible and tragic beyond words; and 
(3) that we are not making proper preparation to prevent 
invasion, or to deal with it adequately if it took place. 
An Englishman's Home is showing the British people that 
they are living in a fool’s paradise, and making them cry 
out: “Men and masters, what sha!l we do to be saved” 
from the miseries that we now realise must fall upon us 
if an enemy lauded upon our shores ? 

Many people are regretting keenly that this awakening 
of the British public should have taken place in a manner 
so sensational, and that the instrument of conversion 
should have been, not serious thought or serious exhorta- 
tion, but a message half of farce and half of crude sensa- 
tionalism from across the footlights. For ourselves, though 
we distrust and detest sensationalism, we cannot in the 
present case pretend that we feel anything but satisfaction 
at what is happening. Anything is better than that the 
British public should continue to move about in what 
Carlyle called “ pot-bellied equanimity.” All we ask is 
that a proper use shall be made of the awakening, and 
that before “the eternal trifler breaks the spell’ good 
resolves for the future shall not only be made but acted 
on. Ifthe play has proved the thing to touch the con- 
science of the nation, so be it. And let our gratitude be 
expressed to Major Du Maurier, of whose earnestness and 
sound intention there can be no doubt, even if his dramatic 
methods are, as the critics allege, a little obvious and 
commonplace. 

A curious aspect of the controversy over the play is to 
be found in the fact that everybody seems to be asking 
what is the true moral, and what is the best way to make 
sure, as far as human foresight can ever make anything 
sure, that such things as happen nightly at Wyndham's 
Theatre shall never happen in reality. We should have 
thought that the answer was too obvious to require 
discussion. It is contained in two words,—Adequate 
Preparation. But what is adequate preparation? Mr. 
Haldane, and those who declare that his policy is the only 
sound one, would answer this question by saying: “ Make 
the Territorial Army a reality.” Weagree. But another 
question has to be asked: How is the Territorial Army to 
be made a reality? We believe that there is only one 
way, and that is the way suggested in the manifesto which 
was issued on Tuesday by the president and vice-presidents 
of the National Service League. The object of the League 
is to add the principle of compulsion to the Territorial Army 
scheme. Asa basis of organisation for home defence they 
accept that scheme, as we do, as excellent ; and they express 
gratitude—in which we again concur—to Mr. Haldane 
for the ability shown in its conception, and for the untiring 
energy with which he has laboured to give it being. But 
they point out that it has some fatal defects :—“ (1) It does 
not provide sufficient men. (2) The peace training of those 
it does provide is hopelessly inadequate. (3) The burden 
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is unfair in its incidence.” We do not believe that any 
person whose eyes are not blinded by prejudice, a chief 
part of which prejudice is a fanatical terror of the word 
“compulsion,” can doubt that these three objections are 
sound. Mr. Haldane, and those who up till now have been 
wont to declare that compulsion is not only unnecessary to 
fill the Territorial Army, but actually an evil, have jn 
reality abandoned that position. And for this reason. 
Mr. Haldane tells us again and again that we cannot be 
safe without a second-line citizen army, and that it is the 
duty of the citizens to provide that army. Now if this is 
true, it is the duty, not of a part of the citizens, but of all 
the citizens. But once acknowledge that a certain duty is 
incumbent upon all men—as, for example, the payment of 
taxes and jury service—then it surely follows that those 
who attempt to evade their duty must be made to carry it 
out. You cannot, either in logic or in justice, declare 
that a duty is necessary and obligatory, and in the next 
breath say that no one need take it up who does not want 
to do so. What is for the benefit of all must be borne 
by all. Remember, too, that the State, though it seems 
to say so, does not really, in fact or in law, admit 
that any one who likes can shake off the burden, 
Under the common law the State has a right in the 
case of invasion to call upon all its citizens to help to repel 
the invader or to put down rebellion and disorder. It 
was under this principle of the common law that Abraham 
Lincoln, towards the end of the Civil War, enforced 
the draft upon the citizens of the United States, and 
compelled them to serve within the limits of the United 
States to put down the Secession. It really comes to 
this, then, that the State at the present moment is 
saying: “ Though we retain the right to call upon the 
citizens to repel invasion, we will not compel them to 
undergo the training which would render them of real use 
to us in case we make the call.” An old naval and Whig 
pamphleteer of the Revolution of 1688, Captain St. Loe, 
tried to laugh the Tories of his day, who were then the 
great enemies of national service, out of their objections 
by declaring that they relied upon “the liberty of the 
subject not to fight for his country.” At present the 
British State declares in effect that there is no such 
“liberty not to fight for one’s country” inherent in the 
subject, but only a liberty not to be trained or to prepare 
to fight for his country. The practical effects of this 
are depicted in the case of poor Mr. Brown in the play. 
When the call comes upon him to fight for his country 
he has to prove how tragic are the consequences of the 
liberty not to be prepared. He falls a victim to a 
piece of Constitutional sophistry, and dies the martyr of 
a paradox. 

Let us suppose that the country has advanced, as we 
believe it has, to the point of admitting, not only that 
there is no liberty of the subject not to fight for his 
country, but also no liberty of the subject not to learn 
how to fight for one’s country. We then have to ask the 
question: What is the appropriate kind of preparation? 
We believe that the scheme proposed by the National 
Service League is on the whole a sound one. It is as 
follows :— 

“ (1) Subject to certain exemptions, a training in the ranks of 
the Territorial Army up to a fixed standard, based on 
the general principle of one continuous training of four 
months in camp for the infantry (with longer periods, 
not exceeding two additional months, for the other 
arms), shall be compulsory on all able-bodied youths in 
this country between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one, without distinction of class or wealth. Such training 
to be followed annually by a musketry course and a 
fortnight’s training in camp for the next three years. 

(2) The men thus trained shall be liable to'be called out for 
service in the Territorial Army, for home defence only, 
in a time of grave emergency, so declared by Parliament, 
up to the age of thirty. 

Combined with the above system we desire to see as much 
physical drill and military instruction as possible given to 
all boys previous to their reaching the military age.” 

In regard to the question of the cost of clothing Mr. 
Haldane’s Territorial Army skeleton with flesh and 
blood, the National Service League, after careful con- 
sideration, believes that the cost would not be anything 
like the additional twenty millions which has been officially 
estimated. They hold that the cost, in addition to what 
we now spend on the Territorial Force, will not exceed 
four millions. In view of what is spent in Switzerland 
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and in Norway, and in view, also, of the fact that there is 
no reason why our system should be more extravagantly 
conducted than theirs, we see no reason to doubt the 
soundness of this estimate, and we are convinced that 
the sum is well worth spending, considering the advan- 
tages it would produce. Those advantages may easily be 
set forth. 

(1) If the whole youth of the nation were trained to arms, 
we should possess a military force in these islands which 
not only would make it easy to resist invasion, but would 

revent any Power, however strong, from even contem- 
plating invasion, aeagen of course, that the efficiency and 
strength of the Navy were maintained. Nobody would 
try a big raid or a small raid here if the Territorial Army 
and its Reserve could at a time of need turn out a million 
organised men. Surely this security is worth paying for, 
for it abolishes the risk of panic. What would be the 
effects of a panic here if invasion were really threatened, 
in our present want of preparation, may be partially gauged 
by what has taken place during the last ten days. The 

rturbation caused in public opinion by a realistic play 
as been well marked. What would it be if it were known 
that a hundred thousand men were mobilised at Emden 
or some other point on the Continent ready to take any 
advantage which fog or storm or naval disaster might give 
them to raid these islands? If the shadow can stir us 
thus, what would be the effect of the reality ? 

(2) The next advantage is the improvement which would 
be produced in the physical well-being of our population. 
Our experience of the Spectator Company convinces us 
that four months’ training under good sanitary conditions, 
given at the critical age of seventeen, would work wonders 
on the whole population. It would help also to solve 
the problem of boy labour, for it would mean a definite 
break in a lad’s working life. After the training the boy 
would cease to be a boy, and the moral, physical, and 
intellectual bracing which is the result of four months’ 
sound military training would greatly improve his chances 
in the battle of life. 

(3) A third advantage is to be found in the fact that 
universal training would make it far easier than now not 
only to raise troops for oversea service under voluntary con- 
ditions —the conditions under which they must always be 
raised—but would give us a reservoir upon which to draw— 
again by purely voluntary methods—in cases of an emer- 
gency like the Boer War. In such cases of emergency, plenty 
of people are willing to fight for their country oversea. The 
difficulty at present is that they are absolutely without 
training. Under a system of universal training there 
would be no such offers of willing hearts but useless 
hands. And here we may note an extraordinary delusion 
which seems to possess the Westminster Gazette and other 
opponents of universal training. They apparently think that 
universal training would make it impossible for us to fill 
the Regular Army. On the contrary, we believe that it 
would make recruiting for the Regulars infinitely easier, 
for it would popularise military service, and teach a great 
many men that military duties were to their liking. This 
was certainly the case with the Spectator Experimental 
Company, and we see no reason to think that that tiny 
experiment had anything exceptional about it or was 
aught but a fair sample. When the Company assembled 
there were only some three lads who desired to join the 
Regulars,—i.e., three per cent. At the end of the train- 
ing some thirty-two or thirty-three per cent. wished to 
enter the Regular Forces of the Crown. Instead of being 
“fed up” with soldiering by six months’ very hard work, 
the thirty-three lads in question realised that they had 
found their vocation. 





THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


E have many grounds of quarrel with the present 
Government. They have plunged the finances of 

the country into a disorder without parallel in the past 
twenty years, instead of relieving the taxpayer, as they 
might have done, from a portion of the burden of taxation 
which he now bears. [We know, of course, that they 
boast that they have taken off the Coal-tax and a portion 
of the Sugar-tax; but what is the use of taking off four 
or five millions of taxation with one hand and adding 
fifteen or twenty millions of new taxation with the other, 
as they will have to do this year if they pay their way ?] 





Again, they have been “ digging,” as M. Yves Guyot, the 
well-known French Free-trader, tells us, “the grave of 
Free-trade,” though they were entrusted by the country 
with the imperative duty of keeping it alive. They have 
placed the Trade-Unions above the law, with consequences 
which may yet prove disastrous. They have restricted the 
hours of labour, and interfered, in the spirit of Protection, 
with a full-grown man’s right to sell his labour on his own 
terms, and to make his own conditions as to the time he 
shall work,—and this in an industry where it cannot 
possibly be alleged that the worker is too weak to protect 
himself. They have raised a grave Constitutional question 
by their agitation against the Lords, and yet made no 
serious attempt to settle the problem on sound lines. 
Worse, however, even than their betrayal of Free-trade, 
their inauguration of Socialistic Protection, and their 
financial profligacy is the condition to which they have 
reduced Ireland. Unable to grant the demands of the 
Nationalists by legislation, and unable, remember, not 
because of the House of Lords, but because those 
demands were too exorbitant, they have attempted to 
conciliate their allies through administrative methods,—a 
policy which means, in effect, allowing lawlessness and 
terrorism to rule in Ireland. We do not hesitate to say that at 
this moment the Irish population suffer from no grievances, 
political or social, which it is in the power of Governments 
to allay. There is no Government oppression, no class 
oppression, no religious oppression in Ireland, unless it is 
an oppression not to be allowed to seize your neighbour's 
goods, or to shoot him down like a dog if you do not agree 
with his views as to land tenure, or if he is unwilling to 
abandon his property at the commands of outsiders. Yet, 
though Ireland has suffered since the present Govern- 
ment came into power neither from famine nor from 
any other condition which might to some extent excuse 
or explain an outbreak of lawlessness, the country under 
the present régime has been steadily drifting from peace 
to anarchy. 

How bad is the present condition of things may be 
gathered from a speech made by Mr. S. H. Butcher at 
Oxford, and reported in last Saturday’s papers. Mr. 
Butcher is no Orange firebrand, but a man of moderation 
and good sense, who weighs his words and who is sincerely 
anxious for the welfare of Ireland. He represents, not an 
Irish loyalist constituency, but the University of Cam- 
bridge, and therefore it is impossible to suggest that he 
has been inflamed by the promptings of Irish landlords or 
of “ Ulster fanatics” to whom he owes his seat and whose 
bidding he must do. Yet this is what he tells us as to 
the present state of Ireland. “In 1907 the number of 
cattle-drives was 390; in 1908 it was 1,051, and legal 
proceedings were only taken in 162 cases.” We are too 
apt in dealing with criminal statistics to think of certain 
crimes as if they were evil natural phenomena like earth- 
quakes, which cannot be avoided, and must therefore be 
endured. Let our readers remember, however, what cattle- 
drives really are. They are not fierce outbreaks of retalia- 
tion for some eviction or “act of feudal tyranny,” or even 
incidents in a struggle in which it can be suggested that 
there are faults on both sides. Cuttle-drives are efforts 
to make a particular Irish industry impossible, and to 
drive out one set of occupiers of the land and to put 
another in their place. Sometimes the object of the new 
land-grabbers is to convert pasture into arable. Occasionally 
it takes the cruder form of A, B, and C considering that 
they are better entitled to graze cattle on particular lands 
than those who are at present in lawful occupation of 
them. Never, indeed, have lawlessness and rapine had 
less excuse than in the case of cattle-driving, and never 
have they been more injurious to the welfare of Ireland as 
a whole. Here is a purely Irish industry, and one which 
is beneficial in a high degree, not only to the individuals 
who are engaged in it, but to thousands of Irishmen 
throughout the island, which is being ruined because the 
British Government have not the honesty or the nerve 
to carry out the fundamental maxim of civil adminis- 
tration,—to protect all men in the exercise of their 
just rights. - 

But unfortunately cattle-driving is not the only evil 
from which Ireland is suffering. The records of even 
more serious crimes are most alarming. The total number 
of cases of firing at the person and into dwellings, which 
was only twelve in 1906, rose to forty-nine in 1907 and to 
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a hundred and twenty-one in 1908. Think what these 
facts mean in a country with a population of under five 
millions, and remember that no one can suggest that these 
reports are in any way “cooked,” or have doubtful or 
trivial offences included in them, in order te make out 
a case for coercion, as was often alleged by the Nationalists 
to have been done under a Unionist Government. If any 
influence has been at work on the statistics, it has been 
entirely against including trivial offences. It would be 
easy enough to give further facts and figures in regard 
to lawlessness in Ireland, but those we have named are 
sufficient. Something, however, must be said in detail 
upon the Craughwell murder, since it is unfortunately 
typical of what is going on in Ireland just now. Note 
that this murder cannot be condoned on the ground that 
a rapacious landlord or his agent fell a victim to the 
sense of injury and indignation bred by a cruel and 
callous enforcement of the rights of property. The 
murder has no such excuse, but has arisen from the 
exercise of predatory instincts such as exist in all com- 
munities. The constable was murdered because Irishmen 
have been taught to believe that if a crime can be 
ticketed “ Agrarian” it is not to be regarded as a crime 
and that punishment will not be the result. In case our 
readers do not remember the details of the crime, we will 
set them forth as they are described in the Irish Times of 
January 25th in an interview with Mrs. Ryan, the occupier 
of the farm at Craughwell. We may preface our quotation, 
however, by stating that in order to intimidate two men who 
were building a wall on a boycotted farm, two men in 
ambush shot at them. The men building the wall were 
protected by an armed policeman, and this policeman, 
when the shots were fired, pursued the criminals and 
was shot dead by them. The population of the district 
remained passive spectators of the hunt for the murderers, 
and when the murdered constable’s funeral took place it 
was boycotted by the people, and the black flag was hoisted 
as a menace to those who might show sympathy with the 
murdered man :— 


“ The representative of the Irish Times had an interview with 
Mrs. Ryan, the owner of the boycotted farm. She lives in a 
comfortable thatched house in the village of Craughwell. At the 
time I called upon her there were five policemen armed with 
loaded rifles on duty close to her door. She seemed deeply 
affected by the dreadful tragedy which had just happened, and 
she spoke in a manner which suggested a highly strung tempera- 
ment. She was quite willing to impart any information which 
she possessed, cal though at times while narrating her melancholy 
story she burst into tears,she gave me very plainly to understand 
that she would not surrender to terrorism in the smallest degree, 
and that she was prepared to fight unflinchingly for her rights no 
matter what new danger threatened. 

She had been in America with her husband, she said, and had 
returned to Craughwell, her native district, about nine years ago, 
bringing with her some hundreds of pounds. When she came 
home the farm which she now held in Templemartin, and which 
was about ten acres in extent, was in the hands of a caretaker 
named Gilligan, a remote relative of her own. Gilligan had been 
previously evicted from the farm, and would not be reinstated as 
atenant. She had been told that if she gave him some compensa- 
tion the United Irish League would withdraw the boycott and 
allow her to enter peaceably into possession. She afterwards came 
to terms with Gilligan, and she went to Sligo, where, by appoint- 
ment, she met two members of Parliament, who drafted a docu- 
ment, which both she and Gilligan signed, and whereby she 
purchased his ‘claim’ from him for £20. The branches of the 
United Irish League at Loughrea and Craughwell confirmed the 
negotiations, and she was then satisfied that no difficulties would 
be put in her way. 

The arrangement, however, did not suit a local faction, who 
wanted the farm for division amongst themselves, and a decree 
went forth that she must be boycotted if she did not at once 
surrender her rights. She would not surrender in view of the 
fact that she had paid away £20, and had been accepted by Mr. 
Shaw Tener, Lord Clanricarde’s agent, as the rightful tenant, at 
a rent of £7 a year. She purchased certain stock, which she 
placed on the farm, and she made arrangements for opening a 
puiee shop in the town. In view, however, of almost universal 

ostility shown towards her, she never the shop. She 
thought the farm would require all her energies. The boycott 
continued, though not vigorously, for some time, but nevertheless 
she had been able to get provisions, and to make fairly satisfactory 
progress. 

A couple of years ago matters got worse. Her house was fired 
into about that time, and a little later she herself was fired at at 
the Craughwell railway station. She was not hurt, but several 
grains of shot were found in her dress. Her friends and relations 
who came to call on her rendered themselves unpopular, and a 
first cousin of hers who had been a constant visitor was fired at. 
Then she told her friends not to come to her any more. About 
two years ago the fences and walls surrounding her farm were 





ulled down and she received £10 com ion for the injury 

one. She tried to get workmen to rebuild the walls, but in vain, 
and having wasted ali this time it oceurred to her to apply to 
Mr. Shaw Tener for workmen. The agent on hearing from her 
sent Coady and Malone to do the work, and on the fourth day of 
their operations the murder was committed. 

Mrs. Ryan quite broke down at this stage of her statement, 
Then she spoke rather excitedly, and with a good deal of gesture, 
‘Is not it dreadful?’ she said. ‘ What an awful position. Boas 
my two children,’ and she pointed to a rather pretty girl of about 
eighteen years of age, who seemed to possess something of her 
mother’s determination, and a pale-faced boy several years 
younger, who hung his head and sobbed from time to time, 
* Nobody,’ Mrs. Ryan continued, ‘will speak to my children 
except the policeman. Why, the very postboy who delivers 
letters here won’t exchange a word with my lad.’” 

We print elsewhere a letter from a correspondent who 
contrasts the public feeling occasioned by the murder of 
a policeman in London and that of a policeman ip Ireland. 
Nothing can undo a murder once done, but we sincerely 
hope that sympathy with the murdered man’s family, and 
detestation of the crime, may be expressed throughout 
England and Scotland, and that it may be shown in 
the subscription which Lady Fitzgerald, the wife of the 
Knight of Kerry, is collecting,—a subscription to which 
the Daily Ezpress has been calling attention daily in its 
columns. If any of our readers care to entrust us with 
subscriptions for the murdered man’s family, we shall be 
most glad to forward them to the proper quarter. Any 
subscriptions sent will be acknowledged in our columns. 
As we have said, money can make little amends to the 
murdered man’s family, but at any rate it is well that the 
policemen of Ireland should know that if they fall in the 
discharge of their duty they will not fall unhonoured, and 
that those who are dear to them, and dependent on them, 
will not be allowed to suffer, but will be generously 
treated. 





THE BULGARIAN INDEMNITY. 


T is seldom that a Great Power has the means and 
the opportunity of averting a Euro disaster in 
which she is only indirectly concerned. No doubt the interest 
of Russia in the crisis which has this week at least the 
prospect of a happy end, though indirect, was very real. 
Things had come to such a pass that Bulgaria and Turkey 
were able, if they held to their respective positions, to 
begin a conflict of which the extent would have been 
beyond calculation. The issue between them was, it is true, 
almost infinitesimal. There was no question of primeiple 
involved, for Bulgaria had consented to make compensa- 
tion for the loss she had inflicted on the Porte by her 
declaration of independence, and Turkey had consented 
to estimate those losses in money. But Bulgaria either 
could not or would not pay more than £3,280,000, while 
Tarkey either could not or would not accept less than the 
£5,000,000 she had originally demanded. Colossal wars 
have arisen before now out of smaller causes than a differ- 
ence of £1,720,000, and it is probable that in this case both 
the Powers concerned found it difficult, if not impossible, 
to give way. In the one case the dynasty, in the other the 
Government and the Constitution, are of very recent date, 
and for either to have yielded the point in dispute might have 
been to put in peril the existing order of things. War might, 
and probably would, have brought on both parties greater 
disasters than acceptance of the terms that each of them 
declared impossible ; but these disasters may have seemed 
to them further off, and more likely to be averted by the 
action of others. The Great Powers were severally anxious 
to avoid any further disturbance of the Balkan settle- 
ment, but none of them would have been greatly 
disturbed by the dethronement of the Bulgarian Czar, 
while some of them might not have much regretted 
the restoration to Abd-ul-Hamid of some part of his 
lost prerogatives. The situation called for prompt action 
on the ro of some third Power, and Russia had the 
means of taking that action. She was a creditor of 
the Porte for the balance of a war indemnity, and as 
Turkey had been punctual with the instalments Russia 
had a claim the waiver of which had a real value. The 
Porte is under the obligation of paying Russia a fraction 
short of £320,000 annum, and this payment Russia 
consents to forgo for sixteen years. Into the financial 
arrangements between Russia and Bulgaria consequent 
—— this proposal we need not enter in detail. The part 
the transaction in which Europe is interested is that 
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Russia hopes to bring the negotiations between Turkey 
and Bulgaria to a happy conclusion. Since, however, our 
readers may like to see the ingenious financial scheme of 
the Russian Government, we will quote the account given 
by the Westminster Gazette, based on the Times telegram. 
It is certainly a most ingenious device :— 

“ hich Turkey is to settle with B ria by the 
ke of Bessian debt is restated to-day athe Times. 
Bulgaria has to pay to Russia £320,000 a year, of which 
£200,000 is to be interest on £3,280,000, and the rest (£120,000) 
will be sinking fund. Thus the Russian Treasury will continue 
to get the same amount of money as she now gets from Turkey. 
This payment by Turkey to Russia is to be suspended for six- 
teen years, and the net result of the whole operation will be to 
find the money by a piece of bookkeeping, the effect of which 
would almost seem to be cal. It does great credit to 
M. Isvolsky’s ingenuity, and we are told that it is very popular 
in Russia, as it may well be, since it decidedly counts for the 
inerease of Russian prestige.” 

The scheme is, at any rate, one which does very great 

credit to M. Isvolsky’s statesmanship. The desire to keep 
Europe at peace he shares, no doubt, with every Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. But he was in possession, which the 
others were not, of a method in which to render the 
necessary financial assistance. It may be easy—after 
the fact—to discover that Russia risks little by what 
she is proposing to do. But the Great Powers are not 
usually so quick at noticing dangers which do not 
immediately concern themselves as to make M. Isvolsky’s 
step less worthy of praise. To have the opportunity of 
deciding possibly the issue of peace and war between 
two neighbouring States, and to lose no time in making 
use of it, implies a kind and amount of decision which is 
not too common in those who have the ordering of 
European affairs. Fortunately, though the actual decision 
had to be made promptly the way had been prepared 
for it by a happy accident of season. The Balkans 
are not adapted for warlike operations in winter, and 
it is in winter that the recent changes in the con- 
dition and attitude of three of the Balkan Powers have 
taken place. Had they happened a little earlier or been 
postponed a little longer, the autumn of 1908 or the spring 
of 1909 might have brought things to a stage in which all 
the efforts of the Great Powers would have been devoted 
to localising the conflict they had in vain tried to prevent. 
The Turkish Revolution took every one by surprise, and 
had not frost and snow worked effectively for peace, the 
warnings and remonstrances of the Powers less directly 
concerned might have been uttered in vain. The danger of 
precipitate action in international affairs is more imminent 
than it was before the telegraph had placed all the capitals 
of Europe on a level in respect of international news. 
The difference between the degrees in which the popular 
element enters into the various Governments has very 
little to do with their action in matters of peace and 
war. Even autoeracies depend in the last resort on the 
goodwill of their subjects, and great as the risks incurred 
by war may be, they cannot be trusted to outweigh those 
which may follow upon acquiescence in an ignominious 
peace. Time in such circumstances becomes of incalculable 
moment. If Napoleon III. had been in a position to 
delay acting upon Bismarck’s famous telegram for forty- 
eight hours, the course of European history might have 
been changed. It is this consideration that gives so much 
importance to the measures taken from time to time in the 
direction of arbitration. It is not that peace can always be 
secured by the submission of international differences to an 
impartial tribunal. What is more really valuable is the 
interval which such submission secures for taking in the 
full consequences of persisting in this or that demand. 
Arbitration, whatever else it does, interposes delay, and 
where nations are at variance delav may be just what is 
needed to prevent the peace from being broken. The wiser 
heads in the countries concerned in the dispute have an 
interval in which to make their voices heard; the dis- 
passionate counsels of other Powers have a chance of being 
followed ; and in this way the objects which seemed of such 
value at the beginning of the dispute may come to be 
estimated with some approach to their real worth. 

From this point of view even the vast armaments which 
are often regarded as so many temptations to war may be 
found to wear a different and a more consoling aspect. 
The Great Powers are sometimes credited with a desire 
to use their military strength in something of the tem 
which occasionally disposes the younger members of a 








Trade-Union to see a reason for striking in the fact that 
they have a large reserve fund. We have no faith in this 
theory as applied to international disputes. Great arma- 
ments are terribly costly, but they do not become less costly 
by being destroyed. There is no economy in a shattered 
army or a sunken fleet; it only means that more men 
will have to be raised, and that more ships will have 
to be built. Defeat is always a possible contingency, 
and the first consequence of defeat is a vast increase in 
the cost of defence. The greatest Power may well dread 
the addition to the national burdens that this necessary 
outlay will involve. When a declaration of war involved 
nothing more than the despatch of the fiery cross among a 
chieftain’s vassals, the risk involved may have seemed 
but slight. Now that it brings into actien all the vast 
apparatus which military and naval art has been busy 
in collecting, modern rulers may well hesitate to give the 
deciding word. But even this hesitation, salutary as it 
is, may need an interval in which to make itself felt. 
If Councils of War seldom fight, the same indis- 
position may be predicated with yet greater reason of 
Councils of Peace. In the first instance, the irritation 
may be more marked on one side than on the other, 
and if a decision has to be taken at once, it is with 
the more angry of the two Powers that the issue 
will rest. The effect of delay may often be to gai 
attention for the arguments of the more reasonable of the 
two Governments, and so to put a new construction on 
demands which at first sight seemed altogether unreason- 
able. Anything that secures such an interval is useful, and 
it is this consideration that gives such value to diplomatic 
methods. They are slow. They ordinarily consume a 
great deal of time. But they interpose a breathing-space 
in which the first hasty emotion of an indignant people 
may be tempered by calmer and more rational thoughts. 
Happily there is not the need that there once might have 
been to preach these commonplaces. In spite of occasional 
outbreaks of personal or national excitement, the tendency 
of the European Powers is towards peace. By experience 
or observation they have learnt what modern warfare 
means, and we may indulge with good reason the hope 
that the lesson has not been wasted on them. 





THE FRENCH TARIFF AND RETALIATION, 


i he very important letter which Mr. Bodington, the 
secretary of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, has addressed to the Times furnishes a test case for 
those Tariff Reformers who lay stress upon the advantages 
of Retaliation. Before, however, dealing with this point, 
let us note that the mere fact that the French manu- 
facturers are demanding such heavy increases in the 
existing high scale of duties is itself a proof of the failure 
of Protection. Indeed, the advocates of the new tariff go 
so far as to confess that they want higher duties because 
other countries have improved their methods of manu- 
facture more than Frenchmen have. The Times, we are 
glad to see, frankly admits in a leading article that this 
fact has an important bearing on the Fiscal controversy 
in this country. With equal frankness our contemporary 
dismisses the argument of the French Protectionists that 
they need Protection because of their higher cost of 
labour, for labour costs in England more than in France, 
If, then, the Protective system in France has neither 
improved the position of the working man relatively te 
Free-trade England, nor kept the French manufacturer 
on an industrial level with his English Free-trade rivals, 
it is hard to see what benefit France has derived from 
Protection. Nevertheless, it is certain that the Tariff 
Reformers will use these proposed increases in the French 
tariff as an excuse for pleading for an English tariff, which 
they will represent as necessary to establish fair trade. 
How this proposition is to be reconciled with Mr. Balfour's 
condition that our duties are only to be small it is not 
easy to see. If French high duties are unfair, we cannot 
re-establish fairness by imposing small duties ourselves. 
Let us, however, as Free-traders, frankly admit that the 
new French tariff is likely to injure temporarily certain 
British industries, to reduce the volume of trade between 
England and France, and to impose serious hardship 
on many individuals. When a firm has gone to the 
expense of building up a trade in a foreign country, 
the diminution or the destruction of that trade by the 
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imposition of a new tariff may entail a very heavy loss 
which cannot possibly be recovered. It is just such cases 
as these that the Retaliationists ought to be able to deal 
with if they can deal with anything. Yet, so far, not a 
single suggestion has come from the Tariff Reform Press 
as to the action which this country ought to take to 
prevent the passing of the new French tariff. 


Since the Tariff Reformers are thus silent, the field is 
left open to Free-traders to state their method of dealing 
with the problem. Free-traders dismiss all ideas of 
Retaliation, not because they love foreign countries better 
than their own, nor because they have not their share 
of that combative instinct which in some of its forms is 
one of the most valuable qualities of mankind. They 

ut aside Retaliation as a possible solution of the problem 

use they are convinced that Retaliation is no solution 
at all. 

In the first place, the Retaliationist invariably ignores 
the motives which have Jed to the imposition of 
the original tariff of which he complains. The French 
Government in consenting, if it does consent, to raise the 
duties on various articles now imported into France will 
do so, not for the sake of injuring British trade, but solely 
because certain manufacturers in France have obtained 
the ear of the Government, and have been permitted to 
use the power of the State for their own private advantage. 
Indeed, the French Government is so far from desiring 
to injure British trade that it is considering proposals 
for the introduction into the new tariff of certain 
qualifications which may have the effect of benefiting 
British trade at the expense of German trade. Probably 
these proposals will not amount to much, but their 
existence is sufficient to show that the motive of the 
French Government is not a hostile motive. If, then, 
we are justified in starting a commercial war against 
a friendly country because of the incidental effects 
of her tariff on our trade, surely we should be equally 
justified in resenting in the same manner the continual 
efforts of our own Colonies to shut out British goods in 
order to give an advantage to Colonial manufacturers. 
There is absolutely no reason in favour of Retaliation 
against France which is not equally valid in the case of the 
Colonies. Yet hitherto not a single Tariff Reformer has 
had the courage to suggest that we should try to break 
down the injurious tariffs of our own Colonies by means 
of Retaliation. 

. Suppose, however, we were to indulge ourselves iu 
the Tariff Reform luxury of a commercial war with 
France, what prospect should we enjoy of achieving 
success? Assuming Frenchmen to have at least as 
much of the old Adam in them as ourselves, a deliberately 
hostile act on our part would inevitably lead to a 
hostile act on theirs. If, for example, we imposed 
increased duties on French wine, or duties on French 
butter or eggs, in order to punish the French Govern- 
ment for altering its tariff in a way of which we 
disapproved, France would justifiably respond by still 
further increasing her duties on British goods. This is 
not mere theorising. It is what always does happen in 
these tariff wars. The attempt of one country to dictate 
to another what taxes it shall levy at its own ports always 
results in a struggle which during its progress is 
disastrous to the trade of both countries, and which at the 
best ends in their each returning to the point from which 
they started. Let the Retaliationists take the pains to 
read the story of the tariff wars between France and 
Switzerland and France and Italy before they light- 
heartedly propose to indulge in a tariff war between 
France and lritain. Even in this particular case we 
have proof that the power of Retaliation does not prevent 
Protective tariffs, for the new tariff is likely to be more 
severe against Germany, who might retaliate, than against 
Great Britain, who, at any rate, is not likely to do so. 

But the best possible argument against the renewal of 
this policy of Retaliation is to be found in our own earlier 
experience. ‘I'he logical absurdity of Retaliation was 


inted out by the merchants of London as early as 1820. 
Tn a petition to the House of Commons they said :— 


“ Although as a matter of mere diplomacy it may sometimes 
answer to hold the removal of particular prohibitions or high 
duties as depending upon corresponding concessions by other 
States in our favour, it does not follow that we should maintain 
our restrictions in cases where the desired concessions on their 











part cannot be obtained. Our restrictions would not be the less 
prejudicial to our own capital and industry, because other 
countries persisted in preserving impolitic regulations.” 

This petition, it must be remembered, was presented at a 
time when Britain possessed a highly Protective tariff, 
and when, in consequence, we had what the Tariff 
Reformers now demand,—“ something to bargain with.” 
Unfortunately, the authors of this petition were in advance 
of their time, and though year by year, especially under 
the Tory Free-trader, William Huskisson, many duties were 
abolished or reduced, the conception of a complete policy of 
free imports did not win acceptance until more than twenty 
years later. In 1842, when Sir Robert Peel, another Tory 
Free-trader, swept away or reduced no less than seven 
hundred duties, he did not make this relief of British 
trade contingent upon any foreign concessions. Four years 
later, when he had again to propose to the House of 
Commons a further great step in the direction of Free. 
trade, including the abolition of the Corn-laws, he made 
the following significant statement :— 

“Since the former relaxation of duties on our part, foreign 
countries which have benefited by our relaxations have not 
followed our example, but have actually applied to the importa- 
tion of British goods higher duties than formerly. I quite admit 
it. I give you all the benefit of that argument.” 

And again, in the same year, when, after accomplishing his 
great work, he was driven from power by an unscrupulous 
Coalition, he said :— 

“T trust that the new Government will not resume the policy 

which they and we have found so inconvéhient,—namely, 
haggling with foreign countries, instead of taking that inde- 
pendent course which we believe to be conducive to our own 
interests.” 
He had arrived at this position as the result of experience. 
He and his colleagues had tried to enter into satisfactory 
Commercial Treaties with other nations, and had failed; and 
therefore they had come to the conclusion that the best 
policy for Great Britain was to consult her own interests, 
and not to devote herself to trying to punish other 
countries. The idea of Retaliation, however, still survived 
in the minds of the Protectionists, and three years later, in 
1849, replying to Mr. Disraeli, Sir Robert Peel made the 
speech so often quoted by Free-traders, in which he said: 
“The best way to compete with hostile tariffs is to 
encourage free imports.” If proof be needed of the success 
of this policy, we have only to look around. It is quite 
true that other countries have expanded their manu- 
facturing industries, but it is not true that they are 
enabled to secure a better entry into one another’s markets 
than we can command. On the contrary, we still compete 
at an advantage both in protected and in neutral markets, 
because, in Sir Robert Peel’s words, “ we most successfully 
combat the disadvantages under which we labour from 
hostile tariffs by buying that of which we stand in need 
in the cheapest market.” 





THE RUSSIAN POLICE MYSTERY. 


WO weeks ago we tried to get at the meaning of the 
astonishing news that Azeff, who for eight years 

has been the head of the Russian Terrorists, had been 
denounced by his fellow-Anarchists in Paris as a police 
spy, and that M. Lopukhin, a former Chief of Police in 
St. Petersburg, had appealed to M. Stolypin, the Russian 
Prime Minister, for protection. Protection against what ? 
we asked. The attempt to answer that question required 
the sifting of many contradictory facts, and, while much 
remained obscure, we were forced to the conclusion that the 
relations between the Secret Police and the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party were so intimate that M. Lopukhin actually 
feared that he was being used as a pawn in some sinister 
act of accommodation between the two sides. He feared 
that the Secret Police would not hesitate to employ the 
Terrorists as his executioners if it suited their purpose. 
In his letter to M. Stolypin, M. Lopukhin stated that a 
tribunal of the Revolutionary Socialist Party which was 
about to sit in judgment on the case of Azeff had 
approached him, as a former Chief of Police, and asked 
him to give evidence. To get a parallel to this in our own 
political life we asked our readers to imagine Sir Charles 
Warren being invited to give evidence before a band of 
dynamiters in London, and referring to the fact as 
though he had been merely called before a Royal 
Commission. Thus, as it seemed to us, M. Lopukhim 
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was exposed toa double danger,—the Secret Police, who 
wanted to keep Azeff where he was, doing the work 
of an agent-provocateur while disguised as the head 
of the Terrorists, naturally wanted M. Lopukhin to give 
Azeff the character of a good and true assassin, but 
the Terrorists themselves wanted him to confirm their 
alarmed suspicions about Azeff; and thus he was sure to 
displease one party in the sinister, subterraneous intimacy 
(alternating between conflict and intrigue) of the 
Anarchists and the police, with the strong probability that 
he would be “removed” by those whom he made his 
enemies. As we pointed out, it was just as likely that 
he would be removed by the Secret Police as by the 
Terrorists, for the fate of Father Gapon proved that one 
secret agent does not scruple to use the Terrorists as the 
executioners of a colleague of whom he has become jealous. 
Thus far we speculated two weeks ago on the meaning of 
the Azeff revelations, but without any confidence that we 
had got to the bottom of a situation so complicated 
and bewildering. Since then the attention of the whole 
world has been called to the mystery by the arrest of 
M. Lopukhin by order of the Russian Government. 

What does this new step mean? M. Lopukhin was 
arrested last Sunday on a charge of high treason. Was 
he, then, really an Anarchist who had managed to pull the 
ropes so cleverly that he had at last got himself appointed 
Chief of Police? Is it conceivable that while he, the Chief 
of Police, was really an Anarchist, Azeff, the leader of the 
Anarchists, was really a police spy? The history of 
Gapon and the Azeff revelations had prepared us for some 
incredible things, but the imagination fairly boggles at 
this complete changing of parts. If it were true, Russia 
would have returned to the practices of China five hundred 
years before Christ, when spying had been brought to a 
fine art, and the greatest spies managed to live permanently 
on “the other side.”” We cannot believe this, aud think it 
less unlikely that M. Lopukhin is being used as a pawn 
just as he feared he would be. The Azeff revelations have 
been a deep discredit to the Government, which either has 
allowed its Secret Police to get entirely out of hand, and 
cause the committing of hideous crimes under the pretext 
of checking crime, or it has been grossly and culpably 
ignorant of the methods of its employees. ‘The police 
who surrounded M. Lopukbhin’s house wore bullet-proof 
cuirasses, ‘We cannot help suspecting the reality of those 
cuirasses, or, let us say, the seriousness with which they 
were worn. We think we have heard of them before in 
carefully stage-managed political spectacles in which it 
was the object of the Government to impress upon the 
people that a desperado was being removed, and that it 
was only the courage and vigilance of the Government 
which protected society against such persons. M. Lopukhin, 
that is to say, is being used as a scapegoat in the familiar 
way. We do not affirm that this is true, but it would 
be a simpler explanation of the muddle than almost 
any other. For, indeed, if half the stories about Azeff are 
true, there is even more for the Government to explain 
away than was at first supposed. It is the business of 
agenls-provocateurs to produce “ half-cock ” revolutions in 
order that real revolutions may be averted. But what if 
their revolutions and crimes are indistinguishable from 
the reality ? It is said that Azeff devised the plots against 
M. de Plehve and the Grand Duke Sergius. But these 
were not brought to a head only to be defeated. They 
were successful. No plot against the life of the Czar 
appears to have been at all serious. But are we to suppose 
that Azeff, the police spy, set no limit to the number of 
crimes he encouraged the Terrorists to commit, if only he 
could save the life of the Czar by continually occupying 
the attention of Terrorists elsewhere? Even innocent 
foreigners may thus be sacrificed, as in the case of the 
Swiss who was shot by a revolutionary Russian girl 
in Switzerland. We suspect that the wrong man was 
deliberately pointed out by one of the agents-provocateurs. 
It may be that there is a duel of wits between Azeff and 
M. Lopukhin, and the Times correspondent says that when 
Azeff visited M. Lopukhin last November he threatened 
to shoot him if he revealed to the Terrorists the double 
part Azeff had so long been playing. Azeff, it is said, also 
arranged the temporary disappearance by kidnapping of 
M. Lopukhin’s daughter in London some time ago in 
order to bring discredit on the Lopukhin family. The 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times says that the 





Socialist Members of the first and second Dumas were Azeff’s 
puppets. It was he who sent Onipko to Sveaborg, telling 
him to stir up mutiny and overthrow the autocracy. Ratch- 
kofsky, chief secret agent in Paris, was Azeff's paymaster 
almost continuously from 1900 to 1908. Azeff lived generally 
in St. Petersburg, and received his instructions from Ratch- 
kofsky by telegraph. If it be true that M. Lopukhin has 
always disapproved of agents-provocateurs, and has tried to 
suppress them, Azeff’s enmity is easily explained. The only 
other definite explanation before us is, as we have suid, that 
M. Lopukhin has been a Terrorist in disguise ; and though 
we can believe much, we can hardly believe that. It would 
require us to believe also that while a Terrorist was seated 
in the chief place among the police, and a police spy in the 
chief place among the ‘l’errorists, there was an understand- 
ing (which lasted a long time before it broke down) that 
neither should denounce the other, though each, from the 
nature of things, was aware of the other's character. This 
would have been, if we may say so without levity, a kind 
of “spot stroke barred” arrangement,—both sides might 
fairly bring off what slaughter they could in the ordinary 
course, but the all too obvious and easy stroke was 
ruled out. But from whatever quarter the danger to 
M. Lopukhin may have come, we should not find it 
impossibly difficult to believe that he has assented to, or 
even procured, his own arrest as a means of safety, just 
as we remember seeing M. Coquelin in a play get himself 
arrested for theft, and thus kept in safety while the crisis 
which threatened his life passed over. 

While the Russian Government is unquestionably 
discredited by the Azeff affair, and may, as we have 
seen, be trying to hide its discomfiture by arresting 
M. Lopukhin, it is not less true that the Terrorist 
organisations are (in what might be called a professional 
sense) also discredited. For years they have allowed 
themselves to be fooled. They are even a worse danger 
than was supposed, because they have no accuracy of 
thought or method. Their ways are utterly incalculable. 
A secret police is obviously and urgently necessary to 
watch such people. We hope that the conclusion English- 
men will draw from this mad affair will not be that 
secret police are necessarily a danger in a modern State. 
‘They are necessary for public protection in every country, 
and are only a danger when they are uncontrolled, and 
become not only their own masters, but the masters of 
those who nominally employ them. The police spy may 
be a good servant, but he is always the worst of masters. 
We cannot do better than summarise the dangers to which 
secret agents who are left to their own devices expose 
a country, by quoting a letter written (as the Paris 
correspondent of the Z'imes tells us in Thursday’s paper) 
by M. Lopukhin himself to M. Stolypin:—* The police 
officials and the gendarmes are encouraged in the idea, 
which has become deep-rooted, that they and they alone 
count, and that the Minister, whose powerlessness they 
quite well understand, is of no importance whatever. 
Consequently, the high police officials and the officers of 
the gendarmerie feel that they have a right to have a 
policy of their own, and to carry it out. The Ministry, 
as regards the various abuses of which its own officials 
are guilty, is of all Russian institutions the least satis- 
factorily informed, fur it is obliged to receive either 
utterly false information, or, at least, information which 
is garbled. Hence the Minister of the Interior's utter 
lack of any real authority and the arbitrary nature of 
police action and of the réle played by the gendarmerie in 
all political questions.” The author of these admirable 
words is in prison, and we wait with much interest to learn 
whether we must regard them as sincere or insincere. 








HOMELINESS. 

T is an odd thing that a derogatory meaning has clung so 
long to the word “ homely.” There is often a suggestion of 
cynicism about its old-fashioned use in English,—a suggestion 
which is accentuated in modern American. For those who speak 
the King’s English to-day it means something good, yet it is 
used with a mental reservation. It seems as though we were 
all anxious to do a late justice to the word, and were hampered 
by the fact that the excellent qualities it should denote are 
not just now in fashion. When we say that people are 
“homely” we mean that they are simple and sympathetic, 
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that their presence is redolent of comfort and quiet, and that 
we like them; but we also mean to make a socially derogatory 
suggestion, and perhaps to suggest that they have no charm. 
They stand upon the social ladder, we wish it to be under- 
stood, a rung or two below the one they might have been 
expected to occupy. Sometimes we say it to differentiate 
between the manners and apparent breeding of two people. 
“His wife is a nice woman, too,” we say; “quite a homely 
person.” Those who do not think it objectionable to dot 
their “i's” rather more particularly will say: “He has 
become quite used to the world, while she belongs to his 
original position.” If it is ever used in a wholly laudatory 
sense, it is used of persons whose exalted position makes the 
speuker feel a certain surprise at their friendliness. The 
truth is that the present social ideal is the reverse of homely. 
To be homely one must be accessible, and side by side with the 
present want of reticence there has grown up a strange new 
reserve. It is possible to talk what is called frankly, and yet 
not to disclose one’s mind. It is possible to talk about oneself, 
and yet not to be oneself. No one is shy at a masked ball. 
Homely people think that they live among friends. The 
people who look down on homeliness kuow that they do 
not, and are amused by, and a little contemptuous of, such a 
fundamental mistake. They live in public,—that is, they live 
among a crowd who elect to live together, and who have been 
subjected to a process of selection by various alternative and 
very different tests,and who, by reason of their consequent 
heterogeneity, have been obliged to substitute the forms of 
familiarity for the spirit of friendship. 

The homely person is mindful of the common things of 
life, and is ready to speak of them and to show bis real mind 
concerning them, whether they be sad or happy, of the last 
or of the least importance. He imagines that other people 
are in the same state of mind,and is conscious of human 
rather than of social relationships. Among homely people it 
cannot be denied that private disturbance of mind is too 
seldom hidden for the common good. The effect of this 
frankness is to weaken the power of social self-control, though, 
arguing from results, it might be maintained that it cultivates 
sympathy. There is a form of courage which is not required 
in homely circles, a fact which in some degree impairs the 
bracing quality of the social atmosphere and destroys its 
recreative value. An appearance of happiness, even if it be 
to some extent feigned, is stimulating, and an innocent desire 
for this stimulant gains many a man the reputation of a snob. 
Reality is not all that is necessary to make an agreeable 
society, not even when it is tempered by benevolence. The 
art of life does not come by nature. Social life, in the sense 
in which we are using the expression, cannot be said to exist 
among the masses. It is the product of spare money and 
spare time, and where it exists it tends always away from 
the homely ideal, though that ideal remains the standard by 
which social extravagances are again and again corrected. 

The social ideal of the present day has some affinity with 
the aristocratic ideal before the French Revolution, not out- 
wardly, perhaps, for we are too impatient to bear ceremony 
nowadays; but the saints of the fashionable calendar are the 
men and women who played cards to the moment when they 
went to execution, and who let each otber’s departure go 
unnoticed. How fine their action was, and how unhomely! 
Homely people might have behaved quite as well, in a sense 
perhaps better. They might have been upheld by religion or 
by sympathy—that inspiration of sympathy which is the exact 
converse of panic—but they would not have shown that 
particular form of self-control which comes of disciplined 
play, of the perpetual sacrifice of pleasure to pleasure, of the 
comfort of one to the entertainment of all. Some infusion 
of this spirit is necessary to make society delightful. After 
all, we are all grown-up children, and the desire to get away 
from actualities by means of a little play-acting is not 
unnatural. We must bring in something of unreality, or 
society hecomes too sad. The pity is that those who set the 
fashions go too far. A number of people come together 
and tacitly agree that the great things of life are little 
and the little things great. This is to be courtly, as 
distinguished from homely. Having made up their minds to 
disregard the laws of perspective, everything else comes easy. 
All the great things in the world can be talked of without 
reticence. Standing as they do in the shadow of trifles, they 
have lost all power to create awe, while in the magnified trifles 








new delights are perpetually to be discovered. The persong 
who have made this great reversal are easily discerned by 
those who are knowing. Nowhere does the present unhomely 
fashion show so plainly as in the novel of to-day. Homely 
novels belong to the Victorian era. The homely heroine 
interests no one, or none but homely people. In cheap editions 
she still commands attention. The unfashionable world ig 
still at her feet. The authors of her being studied propor. 
tion, and drew everyday life to scale. The sins of the 
modern heroine are painted no bigger than the trifles which 
led her to commit them, and her irritations figure larger 
than her sorrows. 

Roughly speaking, every one has two sides—a serious and a 
lighter side—and these two are by no means always of the same 
quality. In this matter Nature appears to dislike symmetry. 
A great many people always show at their best in grave circum. 
stances, and those who have known them only in such may 
sometimes receive quite a shock when they meet them, as it 
were, at play. Society tends to exclude these homely people, 
with the result that the aggregate power of the good in the 
social world is dangerously impaired. On the other hand, 
there are those who fail at every grave juncture, yet do 
very well indeed in everyday life, and seem to be born 
for amusement. For them all tests are relaxed, and they 
form a large and dangerous party in the social world—a 
weight thrown always on the side of frivolity. They often 
have a very great deal of charm, and charm is what homely 
people lack. There is no doubt an ingrained charm which 
lasts for life, and which nothing can destroy. On the other 
hand, what is usually called charm is a species of bloom on the 
cbaracter which a hard life rubs off. But charm of whatever 
sort may be compared, but can never be analysed. There is 
something mysterious and wonderful about it, whereas all 
that is homely is plain and easy to be understood. 





THE CHARM OF LONDON. 

as S sure as London is built of bricks” was once a saying 

which was used as though one should say, “ As sure 
as the sun will rise to-morrow.” But even brick was not the 
immutable substance it seemed, and in this great building 
age in which we live the characteristic material is stone. 
Already a distinguished pallor has spread along the chief 
streets of London, and will soon eclipse the honest, homely old 
browns and reds. Naturally one misses ancient friends with 
their familiar lineaments, but that is not to say that the boy 
is not often father to the man in architecture as in human 
life. London, indeed, may be more proud of the high standard 
reached by the new generation of architects than of anything 
which bas added to its visible splendours. Although the 
material aspect of London changes, its spirit never changes, 
and this is the burden of some graceful reflections published 
in the Times by a writer who has been absent a long time 
from London. He finds on his return every essential the 
same. He was told that when he returned he would “not 
know London.” He disagrees. He finds that he knows it 
very well. A few streets have disappeared and others have 
been widened; there are more and richer hotels; more 
statues of doubtful value (but could anything be more doubt- 
ful, we ask, than the old statues of Trafalgar Square, always 
excepting Charles I.?); motors have appeared; the West End 
shops are a little more expensive; and top-hats are fewer,— 
and “that is about all.” “I deny that London has really 
changed,” he says, “but it bas certainly become more 
splendid.” We accept the principle of the statement, but 
must differ from the writer in several assertions of opinion 
and fact. He believes that there is nothing finer in Europe 
or America than the Victoria Memorial. Some of us miss the 
old avenues of stumpy limes which were removed—was it not 
the immemorial right of the Speaker of the House of Commons 
to drive along one of those avenues which was forbidden to 
every Peer and commoner ?—but putting that aside, surely 
a visible defect in the broadened Mall is its want of length. 
How can it be compared with the perfect proportions of the 
Champs Elysées, crowned at the top with the Are de 
Triomphe? And then the Champs Elysées leads to the 
Louvre; but the Mall leads to Buckingham Palace, of which 
the Shah of Persia said in his famous diary: “ We thought 
the front was the back.” The writer in the Times says that 
“ Piccadilly and Regent Street are the same.” But are they? 
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How can the new Piccadilly, with the Ritz Hotel, the 
Piccadilly Hotel, and those tall white houses at the top of St. 
James's Street, with its greater width at the west end, and 
with Gloucester House gone for ever,—how can it be the same 
as before? And Regent Street is obviously losing the very 
“sameness” in another sense which ite designer expressly 
intended it to have. The skyline north of Piccadilly Circus 
bas been broken up more than ever, and Waterloo Place, 
which was created an indivisible whole as much as the Place 
Venddme in Paris is an indivisible whole, is being robbed of 
its symmetry. Already the destroyer is hard at work in the 
north-east corner. 

Still, no alterations even threaten to affect the essential 
charm of London, which is its variety. There the writer in 
the Times is “as right as right can be.” Ashe walked the other 
day he compared London with other great cities in other 
lands, and he decided that it bas what none of them has,—“an 
element of unexpectedness.” You cannot look at London 
without seeing that it bears everywhere on its face the marks 
of its history. Some are new marks, some ure old. They tell 
their tale as surely as the strata of a geological formation. 
This is no artificial capital; as you gaze at the broad river in 
the Pool of London, with its bustle of shipping, you feel that 
the possibility of all this business activity and wealth was 
what the primitive invaders forcing their way up the river in 
their war-canoes knew, dimly and in elementary terms, to be 
the promise of the future. For this is a place that is good 
for a capital, and it was cnosen for its natural rightness. Here 
trade was bound to flourish and men to congregate, if any- 
where. Many of the capitals of modern States are artificial 
creations put where they are for mere reasons of con- 
venience. Washington was chosen to avoid the jealousy of 
the States; Madrid for a similar reason, and one might think 
that in putting it on an arid plateau its founders had thrust 
a pen on to the most central spot on a map of the country 
and said without any further consideration: “There shall 
be the capital.” The formality and “expectedness” of 
Berlin, again, have a similar origin. Paris is different, of 
course, and is one of the cities which have the power to 
seize and bind the affections of those who dwell in 
them. Yet we, for our part, cannot compare Paris with 
London. There is a chill wanness in all those modern 
“Haussmannised” streets, and the famous spaciousness of 
Paris belongs only to part of it. Napoleon’s ideas of town- 
planning were as expansive as his ideas of military glory; 
but visitors to Paris generally do not see the worst portions 
of it, where the urban density is unrelieved by any such parks 
as break up the most closely packed quarters of London. The 
Bois is inimitable, but it takes a workman on the far side of 
Paris as long to get there as one takes here to reach Kew 
Gardens or Richmond Park. 

The writer in the Times mentions Clapham, with its Wren 
houses and memories of Pepys and Macaulay, and Croydon, 
with its Whitgift almshouse among the villas, as examples of 
pleasing memories and picturesque buildings in unexpected 
spots. He might have added that Clapham was the home 
of the Clapham sect which Thackeruy described in the 
“ Newcomes,” and Disraeli in the fragment of his last novel, 
and that there are a few exquisite houses besides Wren’s. 
All such surprises can belong only to cities which grew up by 
instinct, as it were, and had no formal rectangular plan 
imposed upon them. The writer in the Times says that the 
true Londoner can be really happy nowhere but in London, 
which is another way of saying with Dr. Johnson that a man 
who is tired of London is tired of life. 

The present writer holds that no city can have real great- 
ness unless it stands on a considerable river. A navigable 
river saves it from ever being an artificial city. Commerce 
moves by water, and a great river is the direct road to every 
eountry in the world. How could a city like Madrid ever be 
other than artificial? We learnt at school that Madrid was “on 
the Manzanares,” and the conventional phrase lent a certain 
dignity to the picture in one’s mind. But the Manzanares, 
when you come to see it in reality, is a wisp of water trickling 
among wastes of sand, and husbanded by washerwomen in 
the hot months lest the raw material of their industry should 
fail. London is inconceivable without the Thames. Taine, 
with his lively and penetrating mind, pronounced that the 
stranger should approach London only from the sea. It 
would be a puzzle to say which is the more impressive in its 










way: the endless wharves and docks, ugly as they are, when 
one comes up the river to the Pool, or that urbane sweep of 
water between Westminster and Blackfriars, where one has left 
the serious shipping behind and looks from Westminster 
Bridge (Wordsworth’s point of observation), and takes in the 
multiplicity of towers, pinnacles, spires, and St. Paul's dome, 
making a lofty background to the delicious curve of the 
Embankment and the fine long front of Somerset House and 
the refined solidity of Waterloo Bridge. The Thames from 
Westminster to Wandsworth has a romance which is wanting 
in, say, the voyage from Paris up-river towards Charenton. 
Whistler may have invariably praised Paris, but at all events 
he came to Chelsea to paint. It really puzzles us sometimes 
to hear Londoners speak of London as though it were an ugly 
place. Only the habit of self-depreciation, which is apparently 
a kind of national pastime, can explain it. The view from the 
bridge over the lake in St. James’s Park is alone enough to 
establish the reputation of any capital. And we have not 
mentioned the variety of colour in London, which must not be 
overlooked, because it is of a rare subtlety. The chiaroscuro 
of London draws its peculiar evening values perbaps from the 
veil of smoke through which all the light is filtered. That is 
not an excuse for smoke; but it is assuredly a notable 
compensation. 

We have followed the returned Londoner's example in 
reflecting on the physical charm of London. But there is 
also a unique charm in the mental or moral qualities of 
London. Other large English towns may have a sense of 
civic personality, and a high degree of emulation which 
furnishes them with the desire to have better parks and 
picture galleries and theatres and concerts than tbeir neigh- 
bours, while we in London scarcely know to what parish we 
belong. But our looseness of formation is miruored in the 
mighty tolerance of London. Londoners resent nothing and 
are surprised at nothing. This may seem to be contradicted 
by the pressing curiosity of crowds in the streets, but the 
curiosity lasts only so long as the cause of it is unknown. A 
London crowd is never long astonished by an object which is 
in full view. No one need excite public attention who asks 
for privacy. A man could live for years in a house without 
his next-door neighbour knowing what his name was. In 
London no one has any obligations, and though this may be a 
challenge to his conscience, it is at the same time a proof that 
London exercises a gentler sway on its society than any city 
in the world. No wonder that a man who bas fairly tasted 
its life must always return to it. 





TARGET-SHOOTING AND THE SOLANO TARGET. 


a ATCH-RIFLE conditions and bull's-eye shooting are 

directly opposed to service-rifle shooting and train- 
ing for war.” The sentence is quoted from a lecture lately 
delivered before the Masonic Rifle Clubs in Edinburgh by 
Colonel Egerton, Commandant of the School of Musketry at 
Hythe (published by Hugh Rees, 119 Pall Mall, 3d.), and we 
believe that those who are most anxious that rifle clubs should 
fulfil the best purpose possible would agree with the general 
sense of Colonel Egerton’s indictment. They might perbaps 
wish to substitute for “directly opposed” some such phrase 
as “the most elementary introduction,” for ‘the soldier, like 
the child, must walk before he can run, and some form of 
bull’s-eye shooting is still recognised as a valuable beginning. 
But Colonel Egerton’s contention is clear enough to be 
accepted. Rifle-shooting, as practised by miniature-rifle 
clubs, and to a Jarge extent as it has hitherto been practised 
by the Volunteers, has reached a stage when it should go 
forward if it is not to go back. The actual founding of rifle 
clubs was a step forward, for it ensured that a very large 
number of persons who otherwise might not have learned the 
use of a rifle acquired a very considerable knowledge of good 
target-shooting. But that knowledge is only a beginning. It 
was not enough in the case of the Volunteers ; it could not be 
enough for the Territorial Army; and it should not be enough 
for the rifle clubs if they are to fulfil the best purpose possible. 
Broadly speaking, Volunteer shooting hardly moved out of 
the same groove since the first shot was fired at Wimbledon 
till the King’s Prize was shot for at Bisley last year. The 
main conditions remained the same, a black bull’s-eye on a 
white ground, known distances from the target, and unlimited 
time to shoot a given number of rounds. Those are nothing 
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like war conditions, and, as training for shooting in war, such 
rifle-practice can only, be regarded as the most elementary 
kind. 

To practise shooting at a black bull’s-eye on a white ground 
was all very well in the days of the Crimea, when soldiers 
marched upright with drums beating and colours flying, when 
your enemy was good enough to make himself conspicuous 
with bright uniforms and flashing accoutrements, and before 
the days of small-bore rifles and magazines. To-day the 
soldier has very different marks to aim at. Modern armies 
dress themselves in neutral tints of blue and green and grey 
and drab, and modern troops, almost or quite invisible at long 
ranges, can be so hard to distinguish even at short ranges 
that riflemen trained to aim only at black-and-white targets 
find their first difficulty in deciding where to shoot. Then, 
again, the modern science of taking every advantage of cover 
in attack at close ranges hus altered conditions so that 
the stationary target, in actual warfare, no longer exists. All 
targets are disappearing targets, and, as Lord Roberts has 
said, the modern battle is decided by snap-shooting at close 
ranges. There is no time to dwell on the aim, or to wait until 
you have recovered your breath before firing. Running over 
rough ground and an exposure of the target for only two or 
three seconds alter all that, and with the alteration in battle 
conditions there should clearly be an alteration in peace 
training. In the Regular Army that fact has been recognised, 
and the bull’s-eye target has been officially condemned. From 
the training of the Territorial Army, und from the practice of 
the rifle clubs, the bull’s-eye target has not yet disappeared; 
with the miniature-rifle clubs, indeed, it is still the main 
target. But if Bisley shooting is to be in the future, as it 
used to be forty years ago, a valuable form of training for 
shooting in war, clearly the bull’s-eye target must disappear 
from Bisley as well as from the Regular Army course of 
musketry instruction. Its place must be taken by targets 
approximating in colour, size, and character to marks actually 
shot at in battle. 

The question is how the change is to be brought about. 
Colonel Egerton speaks with high praise of a new style of 
target and form of training known as the Solano system, and 
a brief description of this system, to which the present writer 
has recently been introduced, may be interesting. The Solano 
system begins by discarding the circular bull’s-eye. Targets are 
either triangular or rectangular. Diagrams of marks actually 
shot at in battle show that, to reach the vulnerable points of an 
imagined attacking infantryman, the shape of the target should 
be triangular. When a rifleman exposes himself for a second 
or two above a wall, for instance, the shape of the mark pre- 
sented is a triangle with its base on the line of the wall. The 
elementary target, then, consists of a triangle of blurred lines 
placed on a background of grey-brown,—the kind of mark a 
Boer might have made shooting from behind a rock on a kopje. 
But of course a soldier has to fire at other marks besides 
solitary riflemen. He may have to fire in turn at a firing-line 
of skirmishers, at troops concealed in a fold of ground, at 
artillery crossing, or at distant troops in deep formation. In 
each case the Solano targets are designed to offer a mark 
resembling that at which the rifleman would fire in actual 
battle. For troops in deep formation the target is triangular, 
and for these reasons. The nearer the bullet strikes the base 
of the triangle, the more likely it would be to damage troops 
in column formation; but a bullet fired high and straight 
would also be destructive,—it would find its billet in the rear 
of the column, while it would miss the column altogether if 
fired high and in the least degree crooked. The diagram of 
vulnerability is thus plainly triangular. Just as plainly the 
bull's-eye target is hopelessly unsuited to represent artillery 
galloping across the line of fire, or a line of skirmishers in 
open order attacking a position. The proper shape should be 
long and narrow, like a band of ribbon, and shots striking 
below or above the band should be counted as misses. These 
are elementary targets, and of course they are capable of 
development on elementary lines. You might have a band 
of triangles, for instance, representing a line of heads above 
a wall, 

But the really interesting and fascinating invention which 
Mr. Solano has designed for the training of troops in the 
essentials of musketry fire is something much more elaborate. 
It may be roughly described as a target consisting of four 
tiers of deal, like a four-step stairway, plated with sheet-iron. 








That is the naked framework. Over these tiers are laid 
strips of canvas painted to resemble cornfields, ploughland, 
downs, &c., so that the whole target, when clothed with 
canvas, looks like a panorama of English country. Behind 
is the sky,—canvas backed with iron plating. Horizontally 
along each of the four tiers run grooves, and in the grooves 
sliding carriers, in which can be set upright targets repre. 
senting galloping artillery, skirmishing infantry, and so on. 
Trees, houses, &c., can be dotted at will along the grooves, 
Next, each groove is calculated to be set at a certain distance 
from the firing-point twenty-five feet away. The lowest 
groove, for instance, is supposed to be from four hundred 
to eight hundred yards distant, the next groove above it from 
a thousand to fourteen hundred yards, the next sixteen 
hundred to two thousand, and so on. The movable targets 
are calculated to the exact size which they would look in 
battle, and by an ingenious system of strings and wheels can 
be worked from the firing-point to cross the target at exactly 
the pace they would move on the field. For each tier, too, 
there are three sizes of targets, and men could be instructed 
in judging the distance of the mark by the size of the target, 
—eg., if a band of figures were placed on the lowest tier, 
the men would have to decide whether they were four 
hundred, six hundred, or eight hundred yards away, and 
would sight their rifles accordingly. At all these targets, 
moving and stationary, the miniature-rifleman can fire direct. 
But the target can also be employed to instruct men using 
the Service rifle with the ordinary Service cartridge. Firing at 
a short distance away from the target, they can aim their 
rifles at figures supposed to be anything from six hundred to 
two thousand yards distant; but, owing to the angle at which 
the rifle is tilted, the bullets will not hit the figures aimed at, 
but will be caught by an iron screen above the skyline. 
Further, this screen is so ingeniously measured and spaced 
that it will be possible to see whether the men would have hit 
their mark or not. For instance, the instructor can order a 
squad of six men to fire five shots each at artillery crossing 
a thousand yards away. When the firing has ceased he can 
consult the screen behind the skyline, and by merely glancing 
at a space corresponding to the size and shape of the target 
aimed at by the men, can tell the squad precisely what 
damage they would have inflicted on the artillery~in an 
actual battle. 

We have not space to describe every detail of this remark- 
ably ingenious battle-practice target. If we can sum up Mr. 
Solano’s system in a sentence, it is that it aims at accustoming 
the soldier in practice to aim at, and hit, the marks he 
would see in battle. The Army Council, we understand, have 
expressed high approval of the system, and if, in any detail, 
it has still to be modified, what is certain is that the inventor 
is working on lines which are in the main right, and that the 
alteration and elaboration of musketry training which he 
proposes ure necessary. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARMY ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. 


(To rux Rorror of THR “Seecratron.”] 

Srr,—The announcement that the “ Military Supply Depart- 
ment” in India is to be abolished from April Ist, and that its 
functions will be transferred to the Commander-in-Chief, does 
not convey much to the public in this country. I will ask 
you toallow me to lay before your readers some facts and 
opinions which may assist them to a comprebension of 
the subject, and to indicate its bearings upon the future 
of the native Army, admittedly one of the most complex 
and delicate questions with which the rulers of India have 
to deal. 

Towards the close of the year 1905 Lord Curzon resigned 
the high office of Viceroy. He took this step not merely 
because a system of military administration was forced upon 
him and his colleagues in the Government, of which all dis- 
approved save the Commander-in-Chief, but because he was 
refused the services of the officer he desired to see appointed 
to the charge of the Military Supply Department, and because, 
had he not resigned, he would have been obliged to accept the 
Commander-in-Chief’s nominee. 

Up to May 3lst, 1905, the date of Mr. Brodrick’s despatch 
to the Government of India directing that a great change 
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should be made in the Army administration in India, military 
affairs in that country, so far as policy, finance, supply, and 
certain questions affecting the organisation of the native 
Army were concerned, had been dealt with by a Military 
(or War) Department, the Commander-in-Chief being the 
executive commander of all the forces. The Department was 
in charge of a soldier, who could hold no military command 
during his tenure of office, and both he and the Commander- 
jn-Chief had seats in the Council or Cabinet of the Viceroy. 
In a measure the Military Member of Council was in the 
position of a War Minister; but his sphere of action was 
limited, and the power of the Commander-in-Chief was 
far more extensive. One peculiar merit of the system was 
that every important question affecting the native Army 
was thoroughly discussed and submitted to the supreme 
authority, the Governor-General in Council. There was no 
danger of rash proposals, put forward without any knowledge 
or experience of India under the shadow of a name, being 
allowed to take practical effect. The Council had placed 
before them the reasons for and against any recommendation 
for change, and the history or previous policy of the question 
was submitted to them. There is no army in the world where 
basty and ill-considered changes are more dangerous than in 
the native Army of India, and there is no situation in the 
Empire where it is so necessary to exercise the most extreme 
caution. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, did not approve 
of the system, and desired that the whole control of military 
affairs, administration, supply, and executive command, should 
be vested in him, and that in the Council of the Governor- 
General no voice but his own should express an expert 
opinion on military affairs, whether relating to the native 
Army or questions of military policy and administration. 
The great controversy between Lord Curzon and his col- 
leagues in Council on the one hand, and Lord Kitchener on 
the other, was terminated for the time being by the late 
Government ordering certain changes to be carried out, 
acting on the advice of a Committee at the India Office, 
whose members included those who were personally hostile 
to Lord Curzon, with two ex-Commanders-in-Chief, and not 
a single representative of the military administration. The 
result was to be expected. The public mind had been 
stimulated by inspired articles, a Press campaign had been 
well organised, ludicrously inaccurate accounts of the Indian 
system were put forward and accepted, and instead of a 
picture of a splendid, efficient, and contented army being 
presented, a lurid caricature was produced, leading the public 
to believe that nothing had been done since the days of 
the Mutiny until Lord Kitchener arrived, and that bis “ great 
reforms” were mischievously hampered by an effete adminis- 
tration. It is impossible to deal with these things in this 
letter, but there is not a single charge against the past 
military administration which could not be refuted if a fair and 
impartial investigation were made. ven at the last moment, 
if the opinions of men like Lord Cromer, Lord Elgin, Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, and Sir David Barbour, which were 
called for and laid before the Committee, had been published, 
the public mind might have been led to contemplate that 
there was something to be said on the other side. But this 
would have been embarrassing, and accordingly their minutes 
or memoranda vanished away, and were not to be found, 
sharing possibly the same fate which befell other documents 
of an inconvenient nature, whose publication in this case would 
have somewhat astonished the public. 

What was the new form of military administration? An 
“Army Department of the Government of India” was to be 
created, of which Lord Kitchener was to be the “ Member of 
Council in Charge.” The “Secretary” was his own man, so 
that the farcical performance is gone through of Lord 
Kitchener as Executive Commander-in-Chief submitting 
proposals to the Secretary for his own consideration, and 
then laying them before the Viceroy and the Council. The 
Military Supply Department of the Government of India was 
to deal with the various administrative departments, supply 
and transport, the ordnance and manufacturing departments, 
military works, clothing, medical business, and the remount 
department. This was to have a “Member of Council in 
Charge,” and in Mr. Brodrick’s despatch of May 3lst, 1905, 
it was laid down that the Member of Council was specially to 
advise the Governor-General in Council on questions of 












general policy. He was to be “intimately acquainted with 
the characteristics of the native Army,” presumably for the 
purpose of offering useful advice, “in the event of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief being an officer of the British service.” The 
proposed “ system” was fully explained in the course of the 
debate in the House of Lords which took place on August Ist, 
1905. What were the weighty words of Lord Roberts, one 
of the signatories of the Committee’s Report, and certainly 
with no personal bias in favour of the Military Member of 
Council? These were as follows :— 

“T have no hesitation in saying that in my opinion it is esse:tial 
to the security of India that the Viceroy should not be dependent 
on the advice of a single soldier, however eminent and dis- 
tinguished he may be. Even if he were an Indian officer, and his 
experience had been entirely Indian, as was the case with myself, 
I consider it would be advantageous for the Viceroy to have at 
his side a second adviser not directly connected with the Army. 
But when the Commander-in-Chief is, as in the present instance, 
a complete stranger to India, I consider that it would be a positive 
danger to our hold over that country that he should be the only 
one to advise the Viceroy on military matters,” 
and more to the same effect. What did Lord Lansdowne 
say? He declared “our absolute refusal to listen to Lord 
Kitchener's proposal to put an end to the Military Member of 
Council,” and that “I am one of those who are firmly con- 
vinced that it is essential that we shall have two high officials 
in these positions [7.e., fulfilling the duties of Army adminis- 
tration and Army command], and that these duties should not 
be concentrated in the person of a single officer, however 
distinguished.” 

It is abundantly clear that the Member of Council in charge 
of the Military Supply Department was to be a real adviser 
on general military policy, especially in connexion with the 
native Army. Lord Curzon desired to have a man who united 
in himself the necessary qualities. He wus refused, and 
resigned rather than accept Lord Kitchener's nominee. The 
latter was appointed, an excellent ordnance officer and artillery 
expert, but certainly with no experience fitting him for the 
position as defined by the Government, and emphatically 
endorsed by Lords Roberts and Lansdowne. 

The Military Supply Department is now to be transferred 
to the control of the Commander-in-Chief, Supply and 
Transport having already been absorbed by the Army Depart- 
ment. We shall then have the remarkable spectacle of a 
Commander-in-Chief, not only commanding an Army of two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand men, dispersed in nine so- 
called “divisions” over an immense continent, with no real 
intermediary commanders between him and the divisional 
Generals, but administering every conceivable department of 
supply, und, at the same time, supposed to take his share in the 
civil government of the country. If he even attempts to doa 
little of the work he can never leave his office and the Council- 
table. The system must inevitably develop into the most pro- 
digious centralisation; but dangerous as this is, it is nothing 
compared to the deprivation of the Governor-General in Council 
of the officer who was intended to be conversant with the 
native Army,—that Army which, as Lord Roberts said, “is 
by far the most difficult and delicate part of the problem with 
which the Government has to deal.” The Council of the 
Governor-General will consist of eight members, including, we 
may presume, a Hindu gentleman. Of these, four never served 
in India before they took up their office, and not one will have 
had any experience of the native Army.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kelvedon, Essex. Epwin H. H. Cotiey, 

[We deal with the subject of this letter under the head 
of “ News of the Week.”—Ep. Spectator.] 
















































































LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—~@—— 
A CANKER IN IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
(To rae Eprron or tae “Specrator.”’} 

Srr,—May I be allowed to draw attention to the letter of Sir 
Clement Hill, published by you on January 2nd, dealing with 
certain East African matters recently before the public ? 

Your readers must recollect in perusing it that, up to 1905, 
British East Africa was administered by the Foreign Office, 
and that your correspondent was the distinguished official 
deputed by the Office to select and manage its administrative 
staff. From him the Colonial Office took over his mon, his 
methods, und his traditions; hence he can hardly be accepted 
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as an unbiassed critic. On the other hand, there is no one 
better entitled to speak on the subject. Sir Clement begins 
by telling you that he considers the answer given in Parlia- 
ment by the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, in reply to a 
series of questions, was satisfactory. I have dealt with 
this reply elsewhere in the Press in some detail (Times, 
January 18th), so I will now only take one point, there omitted, 
to serve my present purpose,—viz., that it was calculated to 
mislead the House. Colonel Seely stated that the offender 
whose conduct was under consideration “was not a high 
Government official, but one of the junior grade of adminis- 
trative officers”; but he did not tell it that the official in 
question was the senior of two Magistrates in charge of a 
district, that he had power to summon a man before him on a 
capital charge, to try him without jury, pass sentence of 
death, and, after its confirmation by the High Court at the 
Coast, personally superintend his being shot in public; and 
that he did so try and execute a man. — 

In Sir Clement’s opinion, the sentence before Parliament 
will prove deterrent, “whatever the nominal weight of the 
punishment,” because of the publicity given. May I ask him 
some questions? If I had not given the name of the culprit, 
would the Colonial Office have done so? Will it do so if 
similar misdeeds occur in the future? If not, how is the 
punishment inflicted in this case likely to prove deterrent? 
On the contrary, the penalty thought sufficient by the Govern- 
ment is, in my opinion, calculated to encourage similar 
conduct in the future, more especially in those “closed 
districts” where no unwelcome civilian is allowed to enter. 
It makes clear the worst that has to be feared in the unlikely 
event of detection. 

“In East Africa,” according to your correspondent, 
“chastity per se is held in little esteem by the natives.” Let 
me assure him that nothing is more destructive to personal 
prestige than even the suggestion of familiarity, however 
innocent, with native women. I am speaking with intimate 
personal knowledge of the native mind. A distinguished man, 
with wide knowledge of African races, writes to me:—“ In my 
experience, nothing lowers the whole prestige of the European 
more than this sort of thing,—apart from all questions of 
morality or villainy. I will say that in South Africa the 
official, the Boer, and the older established Colonial families 
set themselves dead against it. They know that the nutives 
regard such men as no better than the worst of themselves.” 
“But,” Sir Clement continues, “the individual sense of 
injury may be very keen.” The following extract will show 
that this surmise is correct :— 

“Evidence of Lance-Corporal Shomasi wad Saddula (taken 
down in writing by the white military officer and submitted to 
H.E. the Governor, and by him handed to Judge Barth) :— 
*I was in charge of the boma (fort) guard, when about 5 p.m. 
I was sitting in front of the guard-room eating my food when 
Mr. Silberrad called me and said, “Place this policeman in the 
prison.” Mr. Silberrad said, “THIs MAN HAS TRIED TO STRIKE 
mx.” Afterwards I spoke to the man, and said, “ Why did you try 
and strike the bwana” (master), and he said, “ Hz Has TAKEN MY 
wirs.”’” 

Sir Clement continues: “ Where this [7.e., keen sense of 
injury] exists it is likely to be vented upon any innocent 
European when a safe opportunity offers.” I entirely agree. 
I have been told by the officer in charge of a station in the 
Protectorate, a man of well-known courage, that both he and 
I would be shot by the troops during the current night 
because the men were driven to frenzy by the knowledge that 
their women were being abused during their absence by a 
white official. “Whence,” says Sir Clement, “come native 
wars, &c.” About the same time that the Magistrate at 
Nyeri (the “man who should make a valuable officer” of his 
Excellency’s telegram) was acting as above, I heard that a 
white man had been murdered some distance away. The 
natives readily answered my inquiries; he had been killed, 
they said, because he had carried off a woman. In this case 
the offender lacked the prestige of being a Government 
official. 

Your correspondent tells you that it is “ absolutely essential 
to put down with a stern hand acts of the nature in question.” 
Then why have the Government never done so in the case of 
their servants? Let him quote instances to show that it has 
ever been done. Where is the “stern hand” in the action 


taken in reference to the present cases ? 
Sir Clement argues that imprisonment before the eyes of 
the natives is impossible where a white official is concerned. 








Was it recently found to be so in the case of one of the most 
respected and influential settlers in the Colony? The civilian, 
for publicly beating two natives in special circumstances, 
was imprisoned; the Magistrate, for secret conduct likely 
to cause murder or a native rising, as Sir Clement has 
explained to you, is not even brought to legal trial, whilst 
the Governor cables his many merits and domestic arrange. 
ments for the information of Parliament. 

Sir Clement tells you that the white civilians in East Africa 
can take their own part, but that officials cannot defend them. 
selves; in other words, that a struggle between a civilian 
and an official is not a fair fight. It is not. It means the 
individual with his resources pitted against the Government 
with its resources. Directly an official is attacked, all the 
others, good and bad alike, close up around the marked man 
to prevent his being singled out and brought to book. The 
varying reasons that prompt each individual to do so I cannot 
go into now. I simply state an established fact. What better 
instance can we have than your correspondent’s own letter ? 
Or take another example. I report a Magistrate direct to 
headquarters as accused, on fullest testimony, of buying two 
young girls for the worst of purposes. First come the usual 
expressions of high moral regret, and assurances that the 
matter shall be adequately dealt with; then more words; till it 
may be presumed that I am satisfied, or weary of the matter, 
No inquiry into the charge is made as promised, no punish- 
ment is inflicted, everything goes on as before. I am eventually 
officially informed that this Magistrate has been severely 
reprimanded, and the Colonial Office is at this moment 
doing all in its power to prevent his name being divulged 
in Parliament. 

I am at one with Sir Clement that this is no party question: 
all parties alike demand that the Courts of Justice through- 
out the Empire shall be presided over by men whose conduct 
shall be above reproach, but when he goes on to say that the 
Colonial Office will not tolerate conduct on the part of its 
officials calculated to bring the British Administration into 
disrepute, let me ask him one question: Is or is not the 
Administration in East Africa already to-day in disrepute ? 

I am in fullest accord with all that has been said in 
appreciation of Sir James Hayes Sadler, for whom I have a 
high esteem, as indeed I have for many others in the Service, 
but the personal character of a Governor, like the matrimonial 
connexions of a culprit, are not relevant to the point at issue, 
I do not doubt that Sir James and the Colonial Secretaries, as 
private persons, sincerely deplore the existing state of affairs, 
and would be glad to see it remedied, if it could be done 
without “the breaking of eggs.” Public men, however, must 
be judged by their public acts. 

The position to-day is this: complaints have been met with 
words, and words only,—i:e., with circulars and with formal 
expressions of disapproval. The experience of the past has 
shown conclusively that this attitude results in nothing. I 
therefore most earnestly urge the British public not to allow 
itself on this occasion to be satisfied with anything short of 
deeds. Deterrent punishment must be actually meted out, 
and responsibility genuinely brought home. The repentance 
which is manifested by works is the only kind which can 
be accepted from the Government as the earnest of future 
reform.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Scorgesspy RovutT.epGsz. 

36 Bedford Square, W.C. 

P.S.—Sir Clement declines to agree with you that such 
cases as have been reported “are typical,” or to believe that 
the local officials “view them with indifference.” On the 
ether hand, we have the opinion of the editor of the Hast 
African Standard, the leading paper in the Colony. He says 
in the issue of January 2nd, received since the above was 
written :—“In the particular instance the offender was a 
young man. HE HAD BEFORE HIM THE EXAMPLE, IN 
MANY INSTANCES, OF MUCH OLDER AND HIGHER-GRADED 
OFFICIALS, and he fell into temptation.” Comment seems 
superfluous. 





THE INDIAN MOHAMMEDANS AND LORD 
MORLEY’S REFORMS. 
(To tae Eprron or tus “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—In your issue of January 30th, in an article headed 
“The Indian Mohammedans and Lord Morley’s Reforms,” 
commenting upon my letter on the same subject published 
in the Times a few days ago, you have remarked that “there 
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is a note of menace in the manner in which the inferiority of 
the Mohammedans in respect to ‘want of enterprise,’ ‘ back- 
wardness in education,’ and ‘want of organisation’ is insisted 
on by Mr. Lajpat Rai.” May I ask your permission to explain 
that the expressions quoted are not mine? They have been 
used either by Mohammedan gentlemen themselves, or by those 
who are espousing their cause in the English Press. I have 
not made, and do not make, any statement about the inferiority 
of the Mohammedans in any of those respects. All I said 
was that these grounds could not be legitimately urged for a 
higher representation being given to the Mohammedans than 
what they are entitled to by virtue of their numbers.—Hoping 
you will do me the favour of publishing this letter, I am, 
Sir, &e., LaspaT Rat. 





THE NEW SPLIT IN THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
[To tux Epitor or Tae “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—Free-trade Unionists, according to your advice, were 
settling into readiness to vote for the Unionist candidate 
whatever his Fiscal colour. But a rude alarm disturbs 
us. Tariff Reformers are giving us a foretaste ef what 
spirit Protectionists are. The Confederates are showing 
us one of the chief “notes” of Protection—its tyranny— 
which the masses in the United States have long found 
out. Our disquiet springs not so much from fear of this 
secret and self-appointed tribunal (which Englishmen will 
hate, as you, Sir, have pointed out) as from the fact that 
the Conservative Party, acting by the Central Association, 
stand by and affect impartiality. Unless there be hope of 
profit from the Confederate manceuvres, why are these not 
condemned in justice to men who deserve well of their party ? 
In truth, Sir, this is only the latest of many signs that 
authority is wanting and leadership in abeyance. Free-trade 
Unionists being thus awakened into reconsidering their 
position, it may be feared that in place of our votes being cast 
as you have recommended, flesh and blood will counsel 
retaliation, and plausibly suggest to us that, after all, and for 
the coming Parliament at least, a little Socialism controlled 
by the good sense of the British electorate and the House of 
Lords, but with Free-trade preserved to us, may be a less 
serious outlook than the loss of Free-trade, coupled with the 
tyranny which follows, and as we now see may accompany, the 

adoption of Protectionist doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DANIEL Brrr. 
54 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, 8.2. 





MR. MARKS AND THE CONFEDERATES. 
(To ras Eprror or tas “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—I do not know what constitutes membership of the 
Confederacy, but you will remember that Mr. Harry Marks 
was one of the gentlemen who initiated the movement against 
Lord Robert Cecil in Marylebone last year. I will now tell 
you how his services have been rewarded. Your readers may 
remember that two years ago Mr. Marks took advantage of 
his position as a Member of the House of Commons to read to 
the House, in reply to an article which had appeared in the 
Spectator, a resolution of confidence passed by the Council of 
his local Association, and claimed it as a vindication of his 
honour and that of the House. Some of us knew that 
this was a piece of impudent biuff, on a par with the attack 
which he had previously delivered in the same place upon the 
motives of the signatories to the letter to the Speaker. The 
local Associations had passed a rule whereby none but his 
pledged supporters can remain or be elected members. 
Nevertheless, the signatories to the letter to the Speaker not 
only offered to appear before his Council, but sent them a 
detailed statement of their case, and challenged contradiction 
in asingle particular. They could obtain noreply. Last June 
Colonel Bowles, a prominent member of the National Union, 
visited Thanet on behalf of the Primrose League in order to 
confer with Mr. Marks’s Unionist opponents. The position was 
explained to him, and he suggested that the Thanet Unionist 
League—the organisation of those opponents—should become 
affiliated to the National Union, and their delegates could then 
be heard, either by the Committee or at the Cardiff Conference. 
An application was duly made, and all formalities complied 
with. Immediately after the Cardiff Conference we were 
informed that the application was refused, and the same 
information was somehow conveyed to the local paper which 








supports Mr. Marks. Had our request been granted, it is 
clear that Mr. Marks mast have met his accusers or retired. 
His Protectionist allies have saved him from that fate, and 
indaced the National Union to proscribe all who decline to 
support him. I need not trespass upon your space with any 
comment. The facts speak for themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W. J. W. WEIGALL. 





RELIGION AND PRAGMATISM. 
(To rae Eprror or tux “Srscraros.”) 

Sir,—As your readers’ comments on your treatment of this 
topic appear to have run their course, it may be well 
that one who has taken an active part in introducing a 
movement of thought which is only just beginning to 
tell, but already promising to transform religion as pro- 
foundly as philosophy and science, should attempt to 
summarise a discussion which has, perhaps, hardly brought 
all the enlightenment it was capable of yielding. As regards 
the bearing of pragmatism on religion, no one who has grasped 
the principles of either, and has read the writings referred to 
with ordinary care and impartiality, can remain in doubt as 
to the general effect of applying the pragmatic criterion to 
religious phenomena. It deprives rationalistic criticism of 
many of its pet weapons, and opens out possibilities of a new, 
and to many minds a very effective, apologetic. But by the 
very stress which it lays on the personal aspect of all knowing, 
it implies that there may continue to be persons to whom the 
religious attitude makes no appeal, even though these same 
persons may be quite alive to the pragmatic character of science 
and philosophy. As regards theology, however, the case stands 
otherwise. Theology is to a large extent a product of learned 
leisure and dialectical quibbling which is parasitic on the 
religious life. It has always stood aloof from the felt intensi- 
ties of devotion. Theologians have usually at first condemned 
the saints whom the Church has afterwards compelled them 
to rehabilitate. The case of Joan of Arc does not stand alone. 
If, therefore, theologians insist on rigidly upholding an intel- 
lectualistic interpretation of the function of dogma, there is 
likely to be a conflict between them and the religious 
pragmatists. Whether this is a good conflict to provoke is 
a difficult question of policy for each of the Churches. 

Such are the relevant considerations. But as the last 
letter you printed could only confuse the issues, it may be 
well to add that there is no connexion between pragmatism 
and utilitarianism. The writer seems to have been misled by 
the mere verbal coincidence that British hedonism came 
(ineptly enough) to be ealled utilitarianism, and that the 
pragmatic method leads to the corollary (unspeakably dis- 
tasteful to a certain type of mind) that all truths are useful. 
But if he had continued his studies on the subject, be would 
doubtless have perceived that this coincidence is deceptive. 
For, in the first place, pragmatism is a doctrine which arises 
in the theory of knowledge, and not in that of morals; and 
secondly, whereas “ utilitarianism” is a primary attitude in 
the latter, the usefulness of truth is quite a secondary affair 
in the former. It is deducible from the psychological im- 
possibility of asserting what has no purpose and function, and 
from the linking up of logic with the theory of value. I¢ still 
appears to be the only truth some people have heard about 
pragmatism ; but to regard it as the essence of the matter is 
a ludicrous error.—I am, Sir, &c., F. C. 8. ScHILLER. 

Corpus Christi College, Ouford. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





AGRICULTURE BELOW GROUND. 
{To tam Eprron or tus “Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—In your very instructive article in last week's Spectator 
on agricultural bacteriology you remind farmers that 
Professor Bottomley’s method of conveying nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria to the soil by the inoculation of seed is at present in 
an experimental stage. You offer the salutary advice that 
farmers are not only the proper people to conduct experi- 
ments, but that it is much to their interest that they should 
do so. Perhaps I am already amongst the converted. So 
disappointing of late years bas been the failure of clover- 
seeds sown on cereals in the ordinary course of alternate 
cultivation, that last year I availed myself of Professor 
Bottomley's advice. Through Mr. Stead, I procured packets 
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of nitro-bacterine, and by arrangement with the seed merchant 
who supplies me with clover mixtures I had the nitro- 
bacterine sent to him with instructions to dress the clovers 
with the mixture just before he consigned the seeds to 
me at sowing-time. In result—it may be only post hoc or 
it may be propter hoc—I have a satisfactory plant at 
the time of writing on a stubble upon which wheat 
was sown last in November, 1907, after mangels and 
swedes. On an adjoining plot which carried potatoes, upon 
which wheat was sown on the same day, not only was the 
1908 crop of wheat deficient in plant, but the clover is also 
scanty in plant and weakly. It is not only my own experience, 
but also that of others, that the disease—I will so call it—of 
clover sickness is very frequent after a preceding crop of 
potatoes. But I do not hesitate to say that the failure of 
clover-seeds, whenever their alternate sowing occurs at as 
short a period as four years, is so frequent as to induce me to 
intermit seeds for about six instead of four years. However, I 
intend to repeat the experiment of seed inoculation next April 
on oats following mangel, swedes, and cabbage, and on a small 
plot of wheat following potatoes. You state quite correctly 
that “from time immemorial (Virgil, ‘Georgies,’ I., 73, 76) 
farmers have known by experience that corn benefited 
enormously from a preceding crop of beans.” But Virgil has 
gone a good deal further towards the position now taken up 
by Professor Bottomley. In the same book of “ Georgics,” 
in lines 193-95, Virgil, with enthusiasm almost equal to that of 
Mr. W. T. Stead, gives to his farming friends advice in three 
lines, of which the following is a free translation :— 

“I myself have seen many sowers medicate their seeds, 

And before sowing pour all over their seed nitre and the black 

sediment of olive oil, 

So that there might be a bigger yield from fallacious legumens.” 
No epithet could more correctly describe the frequent 
uncertainty of clover sickness than fallazx.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Admaston, Rugeley. T. Carrineton SMITH. 





THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 
(To raz Eprror or tae “ Spxctrator.”’} 

S1r,—In an article in the Daily Chronicle on January 22nd 
the writer triumphantly asserts that no paper other than 
your own has ventured to contest the justice of taxation 
of land values, and that your objections have been easily 
refuted. I have read practically all the correspondence and 
the replies that have appeared in the Daily Chronicle, and it 
is interesting to note how easy it is to conduct such a corre- 
spondence to your own satisfaction. Insert such letters as 
are wide of the mark or contain statements that are easily 
refuted, and suppress all letters that really show the injustice 
of the scheme. You can then sing your song of victory. 

Writing as a clerk to an Assessment Committee, and as one 
who has a large practical knowledge of agricultural conditions 
in two of our Midland counties, I endeavoured to obtain a 
hearing in the Chronicle; and although numerous letters on 
the subject were inserted of the most trivial, and in some 
cases ignorant, character, the editor could not find space for 
my letters dealing with facts and not with theories. In my 
first letter I pointed out that, with a wide knowledge of a 
large area of agricultural land, I knew of no land that was 
not let, or that was not rated, at its full value, and that, so far 
from withholding land from cultivation or occupation or 
building, I found owners were only too anxious to sell and let. 
As the editor asked for concrete cases, I sent him one pointing 
out that where land was vacant of buildings the proposed tax 
of one penny in the pound on the capital value would amount 
to a 10 per cent. tax on the rental. I could not see in 
any of the numerous letters and articles in this paper that 
this fact had ever been distinctly brought out, but the argu- 
ment was always complicated with other considerations. 
Neither of my letters was inserted. If it had been made 
clear that all land, whether the property of large or small 
owners, would be subject to a tax of 10 per cent. on the rental, 
this would have been too great a shock to many of the 
supporters of the scheme, who fondly imagine that it is only 
the large landowners who would suffer. 

In the parish where I reside, an ordinary agricultural 
parish, there are, I should think, forty persons of small means 
owning separate fields without any buildings upon thena. 
These owners either occupy their fields or they are let at the 
full value. I will take an example. A has recently purchased 








a field for £500, and lets it at £20 per annum, its full value. 
He would pay under this scheme £2 1s. 8d., or over 10 per 
cent. on his rental. There are thousands of similar cases all 
over our country districts, and whilst the large landowner 
would be able to survive, in many cases it would mean abso- 
Jute ruin to these little owners. Many of the properties are 
mortgaged, and the mortgages will promptly be called in; and 
even if free of debt, the little men cannot afford a tax of 
10 per cent. on their properties. I am a Liberal in politics, I 
only own a few acres of land, and having some house property 
I should probably not suffer at all; but when I look at the 
effect of such a tax on the thousands of small owners in this 
district, and the misery it will cause to the farming interest, I 
am filled with dismay at the prospect. I do not refer to the 
political effect of such taxation, but only to its justice; but I 
should scarcely have thought the Liberal Party could afford 
to make another host of enemies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AGRICOLA. 

[We must not be held to endorse our correspondent’s sug- 
gestion that his letters were unfairly refused by the Daily 
Chronicle. As a matter of fact, a letter signed “ Agricola” 
appears in the issue for January 30th. We know too well 
how difficult it is to deal with “letters to the editor” so that 
everybody shall feel satisfied, and yet the space allotted to 
correspondence not be exceeded.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPxcTrATOR.”] 
S1z,—I do not attempt to prolong the controversy concerning 
Irish land which has (I understand by an oversight) been 
continued into your last issue. But I think I am entitled to 
make two corrections on points of fact. Mr. John Boraston 
says that, “by a singular oversight,” I “omit to mention” 
that Colonel Everard has broken up his land for the purpose 
of growing tobacco. Not more, and I think a great deal less, 
than ten per cent. of Colonel Everard’s tillage-land is under 
tobacco; and I cannot admit that Mr. Boraston is more 
accurate in his statement of Colonel Everard's view on tillage 
in general (a view publicly expressed and canvassed) than of 
the other fact. 

Your other correspondent, “Altera Pars,” asserts that 
Nationalist Members of Parliament encourage “agitation 
and lawlessness” because they bring in subscriptions,—in 
other words, that we act in the interest of our pockets. 
Reference to the financial statement of the United Irish 
League (to which he refers me) shows that the subscriptions 
in 1905 and 1906 were a great deal higher than in the two 
following years. And in 1905-6 the country was quieter than 
at almost any other period. 

Charges of bad faith and dishonest motives are frequently 
made by Unionists against Nationalist politicians. The two 
instances which I have dealt with offer a fair example of the 
solidity of the grounds upon which such charges are based.— 
I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN GWYNN. 





COQUELIN. 
[To THe EpIToR OF THe “SrecTaTOR.”] 
Srr,—Some twenty-four years ago the clever French journalist 
M. Félicien Champsaur included a panegyric on M. Coquelin 
ainé in his volume “ Le Massacre,” which treats of various 
authors and actors. He inserted the following dedications :— 
(1) From M. Théodore de Banville after M. Coquelin’s performance 
: of Gringoire. 
“A MON COLLABORATEUR COQUBLIN. 
Ah! souviens-toi, mon fils, que, caché sous ce lin, 
Tu fais si bien Gringoire et si bien Coquelin. 
Ton vieux complice romantique, 
THEODORE DE BANnviLue.” 

(2) From M. Emile Augier after an enactment of Paul Forestier. 

“A. Cog. Souvenir de la journée ot il a gagné des grands 
éperons.—EMILE AUGIER.” 

(3) From Alezandre Dumas the younger after the curtain fell on 
“ L’ Etrangére.” 

“A Constant Coquetin, qui a été la perfection méme dans le 
duc de Septmonts. Tout le monde certifie et j’approuve.— 
ALEXANDRE Dumas.” 

As such French effusions tend to become sooner evanescent in 
their paper covers than more solidly protected British ones, I 
think it reasonable to conclude that these praises will be fresh 
to the majority of your readers.—I am; Sir, &c., 

ALGERNON WARREN. 
65 Springfield Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
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THE LEIGH WOODS AND THE AVON GORGE. 
[To tus Eprron or THe “Srecrator.”| 
Sir,—There is one point in your “note of satisfaction ” 
(Spectator, January 30th) that the Leigh Woods, with the 
remarkable prehistoric camp, are to be rescued from 
destruction that may cause serious misunderstanding. Mr. 
G. A. Wills does not present this glorious piece of natural 
beauty to the city of Bristol, but rather to the nation; and it 
js for this purpose that he is entrusting its upkeep and 
maintenance in its present sylvan, idyllic state to (as you 
proceed to state) a body of trustees appointed by the 
Archaeological Societies, the Merchant Venturers, and the 
Kyrle Society. As the mover in this matter in the Council 
of the Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, I feel deeply 
the importance of this fact. Alas! this does not secure the 
whole of the Avon Gorge as you hope “for all time.” For, 
beyond the line of tse woodlands thus secured to the trustees, 
the quarrying will still be continued, and it is the Bristol City 
Corporation that are largely buying the stone; so there is 
still work to be done by lovers of the beautiful, and that is to 
rescue this further part of the river from the quarrymen. 
Your insertion of this note may help us onward to this most 


desirable end.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James Baker, F.R.G.S. 


[To Tus Epirorn or Tug * Spgcrator.”] 
Sir,—We in Bristol are naturally elated by the knowledge 
that the Leigh Woods, with Nightingale Valley and the 
ancient camp, have been saved from the hand of the builder, 
er spoliation of any kind, through the generosity of Mr. G. A. 
Wills, and are to be preserved in all their wild beauty for 
“the reasonable enjoyment of the public.” But I regret to 
say that you are mistaken in supposing that the Avon Gorge 
as a whole is safe (Spectator, January 30th). The lower end, 
on the Somerset side, is being more and more disfigured by 
gaping quarries ; and not only so, already part of the general 
outline—a peculiar beauty of the Gorge as it curves away to 
the Severn opposite the sea-walls—has gone for ever, cut away 
to make the road-metul with which our public ways are badly 
mended. Daily those who walk along the new broad asphalte 
paths which now crawl like a dreadful black serpent round our 
beautiful downs may see “the Sublime and Beautiful carted 
away ” (or rather carried off in barges), as Southey or Coleridge 
—or was it Robert Hall?—saw them a century ago.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GrorceE H. LEONARD, 
Chairman of the Bristol Kyrle Society. 

University College, Bristol. 

P.S.—None of us in Bristol can verify my quotation, or 
trace it to its proper source. Can any of your readers 
help us ? 





TWO GALLANT POLICEMEN. 
[To tue Epiron or TUR “Seucraron,”] 

Srr,—Two policemen lost their lives lately almost simul- 
taneously, in the execution of their duty, one in England, the 
other in Ireland. In the first case the gallant victim was 
accorded a public funeral, which, as you state, was attended 
by a firing-party of the Artillery, two thousand of the Metro- 
politan Police, the Chief Commissioner of Police, the repre- 
sentative of the Home Office, &c., &c. A fund is being liberally 
subscribed to for the benefit of his widow, and a Royal 
message of sympathy has been sent to her. In the second 
case, when the body of the victim was removed after the 
inquest, it was only attended by his comrades in the force 
and his own relations, and the only sign of local feeling was 
the hoisting of a black flag. The English policeman lost his 
life when in pursuit of two miscreants armed only with 
revolvers, and was aided and accompanied in the pursuit by 
hundreds of the public. The Irishman, alone, and armed by 
the authorities—though on special protection duty—with a 
revolver only, pursued two miscreants (perbaps more) armed 
with guns, knowing well that he need expect no help from 
the public.—I am, Sir, &c., REGINALD DIGBY. 

Geashill Castle, King’s Co. 

[The contrast is deeply to be regretted; but we are glad to 
say that a subscription is being raised for the family of the 
gallant Irishman by Lady Fitzgerald, the wife of the Knight of 
Kerry, and by the Daily Express. If any of our readers who 
are willing to help prefer to send subscriptions to us, we 





shall be delighted to forward them to the proper quarter.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





“STEWART OF LOVEDALE.” 
[To tax Eprror or Tue “Srecraron.” | 

Sir,—It is somewhat difficult for a Scottish reader to under- 
stand the comments of your reviewer in his notice of “ Stewart 
of Lovedale” in last week’s Spectator. Dr. Wells says, and says 
truly, that the Scottish Presbyterian Churches demand from 
their candidates for the ministry a longer course of study than 
any other Church in the world. Your reviewer's comment on 
this statement is that it would be more true to say that they 
make their candidates specialise earlier. He would rather see 
the candidate take some such University course as the Oxford 
one, followed by a year's specialisation in theology, than that 
he should begin the study of theology at nineteen. He does 
not seem to be aware that the unusual length of the course in 
Scotland is due to the requirement in the case of every entrant 
to the Theological Hall that he shall have first taken the full 
M.A. curriculum at the University, which generally extends to 
four years. Every entrant is thus a University man, and his 
average age is not nineteen, but somewhere between twenty- 
one and twenty-three. At that age, and at the conclusion of a 
purely literary and scientific education, he first begins to study 
theology at the particular College of his Church, and his period 
of specialisation is not one year but four. In the case of the 
Established Church the theological course is only three years, 
but in the Free Church, to which Dr. Stewart belonged, it was 
four years, as it is now in the United Free Church. Dr. Wells's 
contention, more particularly as it applies to the United Free 
Church, is thus fully justified, though it does seem rather late 
in the day to put the Spectator right on a point like this.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A Scorrisn Reaper. 





SECRET SERVICE. 
[To tus Eprron or ture “ Srecrator,”] 
Srr,—With regard to your interesting article on “ Secret 
Service” in the Spectator of January 9th, I beg to draw your 
attention to the speech of Ulysses to Achilles in Shakespeare's 
Troilus and Cressida :— 


“The providence that’s in a watchful state 
Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold, 
Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps, 
Keeps place with thought, and, almost like the gods, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
There is a mystery—with whom relation 
Durst never meddle—in the soul of state ; 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to: 
All the commerce that you have had with Troy 
As perfectly is ours as yours, my lord.” 
—Act III., Scene iii., 197-208. 


This was with regard to Achilles’s love for Polyxena, one of 
Priam’s daughters.—I am, Sir, &c., F. P. Gervais. 
3 Teresa Terrace, Coatham, Redcar, Yorkshire. 





RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Specrator.”] 
S1r,—" There is one thing greater,” said Lacordaire to the 
men of his day intoxicated with the triumph of revolutionary 
principles—“ there is one thing greater than the charter of 
your rights, it is the charter of your duties. You have 
written on the monuments of your city, Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality. Over Liberty write Obedience: over Fraternity 
write Reverence: over Equality write Ministry. Above the 
venerable creed of your Rights place the Divine creed of your 
Duties.”—I am, Sir, &e., Osmonp DosBRéE, 
Colwich Vicarage. 





“THE BIBLE OR THE CHURCH?” 
(To tue Eprror or tus “Srecraror.” 
Sir,—In your brief review of my book, “The Bible or the 
Church ?” in last week’s Spectator you honour me by noticing 
my crusade against the critics, although, as you remark, that 
subject is outside the scope of the book. May I appeal both 
to your courtesy and your sense of justice to allow me to say 
that here you have misrepresented my position and my views? 
A reference to my books (e.g., “The Bible and Modern Criticism,” 
“ Pseudo-Criticism,” &c.) will satisfy any one that, so far from 
fact is it that “the view which the Pope and [I] take of the Bible 
is really the same,” everything I have written on the subject brings 
me under the Papal ban. You urge, moreover, “ that the believing 
critics ...... are [my] best allies.” If I class the “unbelieving 
critics” with the burglars, I bracket the “ believing critics” with 
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the humanitarians ‘who thwart all our efforts to suppress the 
burglars. Take Professor Driver, for instance.. He holds the 
Pentateuch to be a tissue of legend, fable, and fraud, but yet he 
assures us that it is all divinely inspired. Or Bishop Gore, who 
refuses to vouch for the truth of the Gospel narratives, but calis 
on us to believe them because “the Church” accredits them. If 
only I could prove “special ” I should serve a writ on 
any one who identifies me with superstition such as this !—I am, 
Sir, & Rosert ANDERSON. 


39 Linden Gardens, W. 





THE NEW ERA IN TURKEY. 

[To tae Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—The great Constitutional changes that have taken place in 
Turkey, and the establishment of the Turkish Parliament, having 
aroused widespread sympathy and interest throughout the United 
Kingdom, it is pro to o: ise a dinner in London—non- 
official, but representative in character—in order to congratulate 
the Ottoman people on these auspicious events, and to entertain a 
deputation from Constantinople. 

A Committee is being formed for this purpose, and the date of 
the dinner will be announced later. 

Apart from Turkish subjects residing in London, who have 
accorded the proposal their hearty support, there are many in 
this country who wish well to the cause of reform, and to the 
efforts which are being made to advance the material prosperity 
and to ameliorate the social condition of Turkey and her people. 

Gentlemen desirous of taking in the celebration, which 
will be kept strictly outside the sphere of English politics as well 
as of Eastern controversies, are requested to send in their names 
to Colonel Percy Massy, United Service Club, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W., marked “Turkish Dinner” on the envelope.—We are, 
Sir, &., 
Grorcre A. MacmILian. 
W. M, Ramsay. 

E. M. Ropocanacsi. 
Epwarp Sassoon. 
Cuartes E. Scuwann. 
Szyp Hassan BiILeRamt. 
Grorez R. SirwE.. 

J. A. Spenper. 

E. D. Srzrn. 

J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 
Dovetas STRAIGHT. 
Pency H. H. Massy. 


RoruscHILp. 
AVEBURY 

Burra. 

DuNRAVEN. 
WEARDALE. 

Ameer ALI. 
Witrrip AsHLEY. 
W. Burperr-Covurts. 
EpwIin FRESHFIELD. 
A. G. GARDINER. 

Cc. A. Latir. 

H. F. B. Lyncu. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To Tue Eprron or Tag “ SpecraTor.,” | 
S1r,—My attention has been called to a printer’s error in a letter 
on “The Irish Land Question” in your issue of January 30th. 
Where I wrote “it is not given to every man to be a Patriot,” 
the printer rendered the last word as “patriot.” To those who 
are acquainted with Irish Nationalist politics the alteration is of 


import to the meaning of the sentence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALTERA Pars. 








(*,* Erratom.—In the article, “Agriculture Below Ground,” 
in last week's Spectator, owing to the substitution of the sign 
“ £" for “$,” the amount of money spent in the United States 
on artificial fertilisers was erroneously given as £250,000,000,000 
instead of 250,000,000,000 dollars.] 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
TO MY VIOLIN. 


[** In silvis viva silui; canora jam mortua cano,”’] 


Sycamore that spread a shade, 
Where the blackbird, unafraid, 
Singing in you, music made. 
Pine that murmured of the breeze 
Where you leaned to summer seas. 
Wood, that once was living tree, 
Let the dumb now speak through thee. 


Hidden things that know no way 

Out into the light of day, 

Captives watching for a ray, 

Dreamers by some temple gate 

Who for moving waters wait. 
Wonder-working wood, let me 
Touch your strings and set them free. 











Bound—you open wide the doors, 
Dumb—a voice they find in yours, 
Dry—through you the fountain pours, 
Inarticulate—they talk, 
Paralysed—they rise and walk. 
Wood of magic, haunted tree, 
Thus you lay your spells on me. 


Till, within a charméd ring 
Half-created things shall spring 
Into being while you sing, 
Crowding in a countless throng, 
Crying with a new-found tongue. 

Wood of Orpheus, weod of Pan, 

Loud you sing the soul of man. 

Marna Peasz, 








MUSIC. 


A PRIZE OPERA. 

In the world of opera the laws of logic are suspended and the 
unexpected is the rule. This remark does not merely apply 
to what takes place on the stage, but to a great extent to what 
happens behind the scenes,—to matters of organisation as 
well as of representation. Take, for example, the circum- 
stances which have led to the production at Covent Garden of 
Dr. Naylor's prize opera, The Angelus. As the main condi- 
tions of the competition were that it should be composed by a 
British subject to an English libretto, one might naturally 
have concluded that the scheme emanated from the patriotic 
brain of some native Maecenas. As a matter of fact, the 
competition was initiated, and the prize offered, by the well- 
known Italian firm of Ricordi. Victory in the competition, 
however, did not carry with it a substantial honorarium alone, 
The Opera Syndicate undertook to produce the successful 
work at Covent Garden. But here, again, operatic logic came 
into play. The opera could not be produced in the grand or 
summer season because of the very condition imposed by the 
Italian donors of the prize,—that it should be composed to an 
English libretto. In the summer season operas can be per- 
formed in Italian, French, or German, but not in English,— 
such is the law of the Syndicate. The principle of performing 
operas as far as possible in the languages to which they were 
originally composed is sound enough; it is rather unfortunate 
that the only exception should be to the prejudice of our 
native tongue. However, absurdities in the long run tend to 
their own undoing or lead to salutary reaction, and this quasi- 
boycotting of the vernacular by an English syndicate after 
its use had been prescribed by an Italian firm may awaken 
the public to the strange anomalies that hamper the progress 
of opera in this country. It certainly cannot fail to lend a 
powerful impetus to the movement in favour of a national 
opera. 

Though somewhat familiar in its outlines and apparatus, 
the libretto of the new opera, written by Mr. Wilfrid Thornely, 
is both strong and ingenious. The Abbot Tunstall towards 
the close of his life has solved the secret of the elixir of life, 
and is anxious to make trial of his discovery, but the magic 
herb which is needed can only be obtained in a grove in 
Thessaly. Shrinking from so arduous a journey, he entrusts 
the mission to Francis, a young novice, who bas only barely 
started when the Abbot is himself claimed by the Angel of 
Death. After this Prologue the first act shows the young 
monk fallen among a crowd of peasants who are celebrating 
May Day. The May Queen, capriciously exercising her right 
of choice, passes over her suitors and crowns the pilgrim as 
her consort. He accepts the honour, and becomes enamoured 
of the rustic maiden. The second act tells how, after a brief 
sojourn in the village, the solemn nature of his oath and 
the magnitude of his mission work upon him, and he quits 
his new friends, after revealing the object of his quest, and 
promising to return when he has secured the prize. The 
third act passes in the magic grove, where the young monk 
defies the priestesses, the guardians of the temple, and plucks 
the magic herb. Meantime his bride has fallen into a decline, 
and is at the point of death when he returns, soon after the 
opening of the last act. With all haste be brews the elixir, 
but she dies before it is ready, and when in despair he would 
destroy himself, the Angel of Death appears and: forces him 
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to drink the potion, thus condemning him to immortality 
for having sought to tamper with the law of humanity. 

The music to which Dr. Naylor has set this story, if neither 
memorable nor sublime, has yet certain qualities, positive and 
negative, which stamp his opera as something more than a 
promising experiment. The most welcome feature about the 
score is the fact that the composer is bent on expressing 
himself in his own way, and, what is more, that he achieves 
this individuality without any laborious avoidance of the 
expected. The instrumentation is effective but restrained. 
Dr. Naylor has a pleasant gift of melody, and he is not afraid 
to indulge it where suitable occasions arise. Yet for all that 
the score is singularly free from reminiscences. Some critics, 
it is true, have fallen foul of Dr. Naylor for his Mendelssohnian 
vein, without, however, bringing any specific charge of 
plagiarism ; but in view of the balance, symmetry, and sanity 
of Mendelssohn—qualities for which one looks in vain in much 
contemporary music—Dr. Naylor may regard the charge with 
equanimity, if he does not regard it as an unintentional 
compliment. The number of “ full closes” undoubtedly tends 
to impair the continuity of the music. This perhaps may be 
the inevitable outcome of Dr. Naylov’s training and experience 
as a church organist, but it has its countervailing advantage 
in the dignity and effectiveness of the choruses for the monks 
and the excellence of his part writing in the charming female 
choruses in the third act. But the solid and scientific 
musicianship of the composer is by no means unduly obtruded. 
There is delicacy and charm in the beautiful spinning song, 
breadth and fervour in Francis’s jubilant outburst; 

“ Lies in my hand the herb 

Laden with vital power. 

This is my goal superb, 

This my triumphant hour!” 
while the music assigned to the Angel of Death, especially at 
her first entrance, has a touch of sombre nobility akin to that 
of the famous scene of the Norns in the Gitterdimmerung. 
On the other hand, in the love duet in the last act, which 
forms the emotional climax of the opera, the dramatic intensity 
aimed at was imperfectly realised. 

With some reservations, the performance was extremely 
efficient. We have little doubt that the opera would prove 
far more effective in a smaller theatre than Covent Garden; 
but, apart from that, the inordinately long waits between the 
acts at the first performance seriously affected the impressive- 
ness of the whole. The acts themselves are short, and the 
character of the opera demands as little delay as possible 
between them. The mounting, costume, and lighting, again, left 
a good deal to be desired. The vision of the spirits of the departed 
in the first act was omitted altogether; the figure of the Angel 
of Death, especially in the last act, was not nearly spectral 
enough ; and the costume of the pilgrim monk, who appeared 
in Thessaly in a sort of golfer’s cape, was grotesquely un- 
romantic. But the orchestra was excellent, Mr. Radford 
sang and acted impressively as the Abbot, and Miss Edna 
Thornton’s beautiful voice told admirably in the utterances 
of the Angel of Death. Mr. Maclennan as the young monk 
Francis sang and acted with energy, improving as the opera 
advanced; but his conception of the part lacked distinction, 
and his pronunciation undoubtedly justified the criticism of a 
writer in the Daily Telegraph on the performers in the English 
Ring, that “the chief difficulty with which the singers had to 
contend was—or seemed to be—the enunciation of the text in 
their own language.” The spinning song was very well sung 
by Miss Florence Easton, but in the May Day revels she failed 
to realise the rustic simplicity of the village maiden, and 
rather gave the impression of a variety actress playing in a 
provincial pageant. The orchestra played extremely well 
under the direction of Mr. Percy Pitt. 

The reception of The Angelus, which, by ill luck, was 
produced on one of the foggiest nights of the winter, was 
extremely cordial. The disparagement which has been 
expressed in certain quarters must be largely discounted by 
the fact that to those whose ears are debauched by sonority, 
and whose minds are perverted by the cult of the macabre, 
the sophisticated, and the monstrous, it is a point of honour 
to regard simplicity as a crime, clarity as a sign of weakness, 
and melody as an insult. But when all is said and done, 
the world will still continue to be “tarantulated by a tune.” 
We do not say that Dr. Naylor’s opera is an epoch-making 
work, It is honest, wholesome, well-made music, and essentially 








British in character. For this reaso. it is of especially 
good omen that it should have been admitted to the repertory 
of Covent Garden. As a writer in the Daily News put it, 
with a certain amount of pardonable exaggeration, “ what we 
want is not Wagner in English, but British opera in English. 
The first performance of Dr. Naylor’s The Angelus is really 
of more importance to British art than a thousand cycles of 
the Ring in English.” OC. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


——_—»—— 


FRANCE AND THE ALLIANCES.* 

Every student of French politics must have noticed that 
in the last year or two—we might say since the Algeciras 
Conference, to give an exact date—the Temps, most powerful 
of French newspapers, has adopted a more critical and 
exacting attitude than its fellows towards Great Britain. 
It is true that in the Temps, as in all other French organs, 
the value of the Entente Cordiale, and the loyalty with which 
its conditions have been observed on the British side, have 
always been graciously acknowledged; and the Entente was 
held to be more fully vindicated than ever before at the 
moment when the German policy of hectoring France broke 
down at Algeciras because it commanded no sympathy in 
Europe. It might have been thought, then, that all French 
public men would have been content to leave the understanding 
with Britain in the exact form in which it had worked so 
beneficently. But temperaments are acted on differently, and 
the effect of the success of Algeciras—for such it was from 
the French point of view, compared with what had gone 
before—on the temperament of the Temps was a desire to add 
strength to newly acquired strength by making more sure 
than before that British help would be always forthcoming, 
and, above all, would be more adequate. Pursuing its 
argument, the Temps has followed with minute interest 
the progress of Mr. Haldane’s Army scheme; and having 
decided that the scheme is insufficient in itself, and likely 
to be inadequately carried out even for what it is nominally 
worth, it virtually demands of Britain that a larger and 
more powerful Regular Army shall be produced in order to 
operate on the Continent in the event of a European war. 
The existence of such an Army, at least, is made the con- 
dition on which Britain can alone qualify for a drawing 
tighter of the present ties into an Alliance,—if Britain desires 
an Alliance with France, she must prove that she is in a 
military sense worthy of it, The book before us deals with 
all the Alliances and understandings which affect the 
European problem; but the chapter on the Entente Cordiale 
is so much the most important from the British point of view 
that we do not hesitate to take it out of its chronological order 
for special examination. 

This chapter is a restatement of the political arguments 
with which readers of the Temps are familiar. Indeed, we 
recognise in this book the English version of many of the 
exact phrases which we have read in the Zemps. And this is 
very natural, for M. Tardieu, the author, is the same as 
“George Villiers,” who controls the foreign policy of the 
Temps, and contributes long and documentés articles over that 
signature. We can the more easily deprecate the arguments 
which the Temps has been using for a long time (but lately 
with increasing urgency) because we do not believe they 
are shared by many Frenchmen. M. Tardieu is, in fact, 
much less wise than he is well informed and strenuous. Most 
Frenchmen do not ask us to toe any particular line; and we, 
for our part, have no desire to transform our agreeable friend. 
ship with France into an Alliance. As we do’ not desire an 
Alliance, it follows that we do not want to create an army 
worthy of it,—an army suitable to take its place in the field 
alongside a modern Continental army. Our true military 
policy is to have a Home Defence Army or Militia on the 
Swiss model, capable of thrusting back any number of 
invaders who might slip through our naval line and land on 
our shores, and a small but efficient Regular Army such as 
we now possess. If France were involved in a war in which 
we felt bound in honour to support her, that Regular Army 





* France and the Alliances: the Struggle for the Balance of Power. 
Tardieu, Honorary First Secretary in the French Diplomatic Service. 
Macmillan and Co. 
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would be, so far as was humanly possible, at her disposal. 
But there is no thought in this country of enlarging our 
Regular Army with the express purpose of making it suit- 
able for Continental service with conscript armies. We are 
an insular Power, and do not feel called upon to sacrifice 
ithe privileges of that position. When the Entente Cordiale 
came into being, we were well known to be the greatest 
naval Power, but not a great military Power. So we remain, 
and so we are likely to remain. M. Tardieu remarks that 
Napoleon’s career was ended at Waterloo, and not at Trafalgar. 
We believe that he underrates the influence of naval power in 
every respect; but even if he did not, we should say that our 
own circumstances require us so plainly to be predominantly 
a naval Power that any foreign policy is at once condemned 
which calls for a disproportionate expenditure on our Regular 
Army. We need compulsory military training for the pur- 
poses of home defence, but for our oversea army we must 
in the future, as in the past, rely solely on the voluntary 
principle. A conscript army, comparable with the great 
conscript armies of Europe, is just what we cannot aim at 
having. Upon this point it is best to be quite frank. We 
might ultimately put on the Continent a force as large as we 
had in South Africa—say three hundred and fifty thousand 
men—but that number is never likely to be exceeded. At 
the same time, we cannot admit that it is, from the military 
point of view, in any sense une quantité négligeable. 

M. Tardieu’s book is extraordinarily interesting as an illus- 
tration of the way in which an able and wideawake French 
journalist can possess himself of the intimate details of 
Foreign Office work. No secret of the French Foreign Office 
remains a secret long. It is soon a secret de Polichinelle. 
M. Tardieu can tell you the very words with which one 
statesman closeted with another introduced a subject of the 
first importance to their countries. When M. Loubet a few 
months after the memorable visit of the King to France 
in 1903 returned the visit, M. Delcassé accompanied him 
to London, and Lord Lansdowne, we are told, opened on 
M. Delcassé with the words: “ Now we are going to have some 
conversation.” Quite in the same manner is such a passage 
as this, rather too personal, in our view, but a proof of the 
intimacy of the information which M. Tardieu has at his 
disposal :— 

“TI was at Compiégne in 1901, at Tsarskoie-Selo iu 1902. And 
the impression they have left upon me is, that it is neither 
necessary nor profitable to celebrate alliances with the help of 
protocol and ceremonial. One is exposed in so doing to incidents 
comical or painful. Was it indispensable to Franco-Russian 
politics for the Czarina Alexandra to hear at Compiégne,—with- 
out any pleasure,—the repeated, ‘Oh! oh/ c'est une impératrice’ 
with which Mr. Edmond Rostand had thought fit to greet her? 
Was it opportune to offer a certain Russian diplomatist, at the 
time belonging to the Russian Embassy at Paris, the occasion to 
behave discourteously towards the Republican Government, and 
then to put ourselves forward in order to secure him a pardon 
that was not justified? Ought we to have given our guests the 
spectacle of ridiculous quarrels between the wives of our Ministers 
and those of our Ambassadors? And later, could it be thought 
an edifying sight, when a Secretary of the French Embassy at 
Saint Petersburg,—who claimed to possess President Loubet’s 
entire confidence and that of Mr. Delcassé,—entered into open con- 
flict with his hierarchic superior, the Marquis de Montebello?” 
We feel somehow as we read that M. Tardieu’s narrative 
is frequently too ingenious to be real. We cannot admit 
that nods, snubs, gaucheries, and smiles, though they may 
be significant symptoms, have the ultimately controlling 
influence upon European affairs which M. Tardieu seems to 
assign to them. Under his direction the foreign policy of 
the Temps has become less representative of moderate French 
opinion than it used to be, and, if we may judge from a recent 
debate in the French Chamber, it holds no longer the “ semi- 
official” position which used to belong to it. It is difficult to 
judge what sort of following the Temps has in its treatment of 
the Entente Cordiale; but as its reputation and ability are 
very great, perhaps we should give the exact words in which 
M. Tardieu formulates his demands :— 

“In the present situation, England’s diplomatic codperation, 
before a war, would be of infinite service to us. When once war 
were begun, this codperation would be but of small avail. Great 
Britain’s naval victories would not hold off a single cannon or a 
single man from our frontiers. They would render us none of 
the services which Russia, and Russia alone at present, is able to 
render us. Ina word, a Franco-English alliance would mean for 
us, in the military domain, a minimum of profit. And for things 
to be different, it would be necessary for the British Army, 
thoroughly reformed not only in its organisation; : but in its 





manner of recruitment, to become capable of taking energetic 
action on the Continent, for it to be able to create on land an 
effective diversion, for it to be ready to lessen the shock our own 
army would have to support; in e, it would be necessary for 
Great Britain to be, as far as France is concerned, a second 
Russia.” 

Upon this passage our comment must be to advise M. Tardieu 
to study the question of sea power. If France alone were 
at war with Germany, and Germany held the command of 
the sea, as she then would, Britain being neutral, France 
might have the fruits of victory on her Eastern frontier taken 
from her by a coup de main in the West or South. Imagine 
France holding back the German attack all along the line 
between Belgium and Switzerland. Then Germany puts a 
quarter-of-a-million men in transports and lands them in the 
rear of the French near, say, Mont St. Michel. The fear of such 
an incident would haunt the French General Staff under the 
conditions we have supposed, and go near to paralyse their 
action. With British co-operation, and the command of the 
sea secured, the situation is completely changed, and the 
Power which would be using transports for a flank attack 
would be France, not her antagonist. A little later M. Tardieu 
goes on, with marked inconsistency as it seems to us, to 
what is known as “the hostage theory ” :— 

“Here comes in, it is true, the too famous hostage theory: 

Germany, while at war with England, attacking France in order 
to have guarantees on the Continent. Once more, with regard to 
this, a clear understanding is necessary. The hostage theory 
may well have been menacing, at a time when, France being dis- 
organized and Russia vanquished, neither Power was able to 
make use of the alliance between them. This time has gone by. 
If Germany were to attack France now, she would set in action 
the chief clause of the military convention signed between France 
and Russia in 1892, and would have on her back not only the 
French but the Russian Army too.” 
Englishmen do not contemplate an attack on Germany in 
any circumstances. All our forces are for defence, not for 
offence. If we become engaged in a war in company with 
France, it will be because France is attacked, and in that case 
the Russian Army will also be on her side. That considera- 
tion alone deprives the demands for increased British military 
power of most of their urgency. 

We have found M. Tardieu’s book so interesting, though 
not always in a pleasant sense, in relation to ourselves that 
we have no space to write of the chapters which treat of 
French relations with other Powers. We agree that the 
Franco-Russian Alliance is a mariage de raison, and that it is 
in a fair way to resume an importance which was temporarily 
modified by the Russo-Japanese War. M. Tardieu holds that 
that war was a kind of disloyalty to the Alliance on Russia’s 
part. She had no right to weaken herself in adventures far 
away from Kurope. It is well known that such criticism as 
this is reciprocated in Russia, where it is often argued 
—falsely, we think—that the French Army is not so strong 
as it ought to be. Recriminations of this kind are as good 
a warning as we could wish to have against the oppressive- 
ness of European alliances. When the King and M. Fallitres 
spoke last year of “strengthening” the Entente and making 
it “ permanent,” we believe that Englishmen simply took the 
words as meaning, notan alliance, but a more firmly established 
friendship. Long may we enjoy it with France! But if the 
knots are drawn too tight, pleasure may turn into, pain. 
Though this is not understood by M. Tardieu, it is, we believe, 
fully realised by the wise statesmen who constitute the 
Government of France. 





THE AUTHOR OF “HUDIBRAS.”* 
SamvugEL BurLeER—“a man,” as Dr. Johnson says, “ whose 
name can only perish with his language”—is one of the 
obscurest figures in English literature. Not only are the 
circumstances of his life almost entirely unknown, but those 
general qualities of mind which enable us to image, however 
vaguely, the rough outline of a character seem in his case to 
have left very few traces behind them. Butler lives now 
merely as the author of Hudibras ; but the author of Hudibras 
is an indeterminate personage, of whom nothing more can be 
said with certainty than that he was an extraordinarily witty, 
eminently sensible, and somewhat brutal man. There is a 
tradition that his life was unfortunate, that his talents 
were admired and neglected, and that he was allowed 


* Samuel Butler: Characters and Passages from Note-Books. Edited by A. B. 
Waller; M:A: ‘Cambridge: at the University Press, | 4s. 6d. net.j 
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«. in poverty by the ungrateful Charles II. But one 
—— % more, Mn How did the pungent satirist bear 
his sorrows? Did he laugh or did he weep ? What 
was his philosophy? What was his true attitude towards 
the world? From this point of view the volume now 
published by the Cambridge University Press, containing 
5 collection of Butler’s prose writings, is of the greatest 
interest. It is made up of a large number of “ Characters, 
after the manner of Theophrastus, and a mass of observa- 
tions and notes, written in varying degrees of elaboration, 
upon & multitude of miscellaneous topics. The majority 
of the Characters and a small selection of the notes 
have been already printed; the rest are reproduced for the 
first time from the manuscripts in the British Museum. It 
is in the notes that the main interest of the volume lies. 
Butler's Characters are crammed full of thought and observa- 
tion; they are admirably written and vigorously conceived ; 
yet they fail to hold the attention of the modern reader. 
Doubtless this is owing in part to the extremely topical nature 
of the subject-matter. Butler describes with endless wit and 
gusto “a Huffing Courtier,” “a Fifth-Monarchy Man,” “a 
Fantastic,” “a Melancholy Man,” “an Amorist,” “a Virtuoso,” 
but such figures are curiously unreal to us, and this effect 
is heightened by his method of vituperative caricature. 
His portraits are so singular and so savage that, do what 
we will, we cannot believe in the existence of the originals. 
And, in addition, their very wealth of matter proves a 
stumbling-block. The mind is overburdened by the serried 
succession of ideas, the immense accumulation of images. 
Some of the characters—‘an Hypocritical Nonconformist,” 
“a Modern Politician,” “an Astrologer ”"—come near to being 
prose versions of well-known passages in Hudibras ; but they 
lack the sprightliness of Butler’s octosyllabics and the fantastic 
fun which flashes and explodes in his preposterous rhymes. 
One is tempted to believe that English prose is too heavy an 
instrument for this kind of writing. Clarendon alone, perhaps, 
who had the advantage of drawing from the life, has suc- 
ceeded in our literature as a prose portrait-painter; but how 
far even his fine and sympathetic studies fall below the fiery 
presentments of Saint-Simon or the brilliant profiles of La 
Bruyére ! 

The “ Miscellaneous Observations and Reflections on 
Various Subjects,” by far the greater number of which are 
now printed for the first time, are not only, owing to their 
occasional nature, less overloaded with thought than the 
characters, but they possess the additional interest of throwing 
agreat deal of light upon the habit of mind of the writer. 
These intimate and random jottings, most of them cast into 
an epigrammatic form, a few developed into brilliant little 
essays, leave the reader under a vivid impression of Butler's 
personality. The impression is highly interesting; but 
whether it is equally pleasant is more open to doubt. They 
reveal a mind of amazing acuteness and power,—there is 
hardly a single dull or commonplace sentence in these two 
hundred pages; but it is a mind which never excites and, 
except through its perfect efficiency, never charms. Butler's 
intelligence was intensely positive. Though it is true that 
he lampooned the Royal Society, his cast of thought was 
scientific, and several pages of the present collection are 
devoted to his memoranda upon facts and theories relating 
to the physical world. But it was in the world of men that 
his powers of vivid observation and searching analysis found 
their fullest scope. He was a bitter and fearless sceptic, 
whose eye penetrated into every cranny and whose hand tore 
off every veil. No one was ever less of a dupe to the deceitful 
outsides of humanity. “The more silly and ridiculous things 
are in themselves,” he exclaims, “ the more sacred and solemn 
pretences they require to set them off.” And again:— 

“The saint and the hypocrite are so very like, that they pass 
all the world over undistinguished: the difference being only in 
the Inside, of which we have no guess (until it be too late) but 
by symptoms that commonly belie both. All we are sure of is 
that the hypocrites are the greater number, more devoutly 
zealous in appearance, and much more crafty than those that are 
in earnest.” 

In every department of life he found the same pretences, the 
same emptiness, and the same gullibility: doctors, soldiers, 
lawyers, all alike were infected :— 

“The most difficult professions in the world,” he says, “are the 
easiest to be assumed and with less study practiced by impostures 
aud men of the weakest parts, as divinity, politics, commands in 








war, physic, poetry, &c., while the meanest and merely mechanical 
are never.to be attained without great labour and pains. So the 
greater any employment is the easier it is to be performed.” 

He reserved the fiercest of his invectives for the pretences of 
religion. Here are some of them :— 

“There is no folly or madness so vain and ridiculous, but if it 
put itself into the protection of piety and religion is by the 
credulous and ignorant reputed sacred and not to be touched.” 

“When the Devil tempted Christ, he set him on the highest 
pinnacle of the Temple. Great church preferments are great 
temptations.” 

“The Church of Rome teaches the people religion as men teach 
singing birds; shut them up and keep them dark.” 

“They call confession purging of the soul, and they use it 
commonly as men take purges—to get a better stomach to their 
sins.” 


, 


“In all religions, for one proselyte that is made by preaching, 
there are hundreds that are converted by private tamperings and 
particular interests.” 

There are countless indications among these notes that 
Butler was a truly religious man; but his disgust at the 
hypocrites and sectaries of his age urged him to a bitterness 
of expression which sometimes wears the appearance of 
complete scepticism. He attacks every side at once: “The 
papists say they believe as the Church believes, and the 
protestants laugh at them for it, but they do the very same 
thing themselves; all the difference is, the first believe by 
wholesale, and the last by retail.” No doubt the following 
sentence sums up the feelings which dictated these outbursts : 
“There is nothing that can prevail more to persuade a man 
to be an atheist as to see such unreasonable beasts pretend to 
religion.” Swift might have said the same thing. 

Indeed, throughout these reflections one is constantly 
reminded of the great Dean of St. Patrick’s. Butler, like 
Swift, seems never to be really comfortable unless he is 
exposing some stupidity or some wickedness; his mind 
naturally inclined towards the consideration of the frailties 
of humanity, just as Milton’s turned towards the sublime, and 
Keats's towards the beautiful. Like Swift, too, Butler has 
all the bitter arrogance of a great man who has failed in life. 
His diagnosis of the fools of this world is inexhaustible; he 
pursues them into every hiding-place; he depicts them in 
every attitude and under every light; he scorns them in the 
rabble; he mocks them in high places. “ Fools and knaves "— 
that is his final verdict on humanity—only “there are more 
fools than knaves in the world, else the knaves would not have 
enough to live upon.” “The reason,” he concludes, “ why 
fools and knaves thrive better in the world than wiser and 
honester men is because they are nearer to the general temper 
of mankind, which is nothing but a mixture of cheat and 
folly.” Such reflections are far from cheerful; and Butler 
was perfectly conscious of the gloom of his philosophy. 
Again and again his pessimism comes out, undisguised and 
unmitigated, in these curious pages :— 

“The world is so vile a thing, that Providence commonly makes 
fools and knaves happy, and good men miserable in it, to let us 
know there is no great difference between happiness and misery 
here.” 

“ All the pleasures of luxury or avarice, or any other delightful 
vice, and the greatest parts of all the employments and business 
of this world, serve only to divert man from reflecting too much 
upon the misery, frailty, and vanity of his condition in this 
world, and the horrid conclusion of all—Death.” 

But though there is much bitterness and much melancholy in 
Butler’s self-revelations, there is never a trace of agitation, 
horror, or despair. It is here that he differs from his 
successor; he has none of the terrific passion, none of the 
saeva indignatio, which inspires and elevates the pessimism of 
Swift. Butler was without Swift’s grandeur of soul, and thus 
the final effect which these writings produce is disappointing. 
One has come into contact with a mind of great strength, 
brilliance, and penetration, but without a spark of nobility; 
a genius which can run and leap and wrestle, but which never 
soars. We might almost fancy him—such was his overpowering 
sanity—jeering at Swift himself, and asking him if the human 
race, after all, was worth losing one’s temper over. There is 
something a little terrifying in the thought of .the poor, 
deserted, worn-out, caustic man, with the large hard face the 
old pictures show us, waiting so grimly in his sordid London 
lodgings for “the horrid conclusion of all.” “I do now 
begin,” he jotted down in his note-book, “to find myself 
naturally inclined to cast up an accompt with Death, what 
the true value of anything really comes to.” One can guess 
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well enough what the “accompt” would have been like,— 
a long list of follies and vanities and deceptions on one 
side, and a little wit on the other. 





FOLK-MEMORY.* 

THE author of this fascinating volume need not have 
expressed a doubt whether there is room for his work on 
the archaeologist’s bookshelf. He has succeeded in setting 
in array such a mass of evidence, and has examined such a 
number of theories in regard to some of the most difficult 
and most enticing problems of antiquity, that his book could 
claim a place if only as supplying a list of references or an 
index. But itis much more. It is the result of many years’ 
field work, and of long personal investigation of old roads, old 
burial-grounds, dew-ponds, dene-holes, and so on, and as such it 
contains Mr. Johnson’s own views of the value of scores of 
more or less plausible explanations as to their origins and 
meanings. More, for the author, pursuing a cogent argument 
for the continuity of race habits and methods, devotes several 
chapters to linking up the so-called “ages,” the prehistoric with 
the protohistoric, the working with stone side by side with 
the working with bronze. Some of the most interesting links 
of all are those which join the present day to the dim past 
when men had first discovered the virtues and the power of 
iron. The Irish peasant still keeps the fairies from his child 
before it is baptised by laying a poker across the cradle. The 
Scottish housewife, when death has occurred in the house, 
still thrusts a nail or a needle into meal, butter, cheese, and 
whisky to keep death out of her meat and drink. We still, 
many of us, hang up horseshoes; and Mr. Jobnson, quoting 
one of bis authorities, Mr. F. T. Elworthy, compares the 
horseshoe as a charm with the iron crescent, still hung up in 
Cairo. We even decorate our horse-harness with crescents. 
“The horse, whose cast shoe will become a valued charm, 
must itself be protected while the shoe is being actually 
worn.” Here and there survives respect for iron actually 
in physical fear. A present of a knife is disliked by 
some North-Countrymen, and the giver of a knife still 
asks for a bronze coin in return, lest friendship should 
be severed. 

One of Mr. Johnson’s most interesting chapters is devoted 
to the problem of linchets. What is the origin and meaning 
of these puzzling relics? Linchets are to be found in many 
English and Scottish counties—and, indeed, on the Continent, 
in India, and in Peru—and may be described as a series 
of shelves or terraces in a hillside, extending from half-way 
up perhaps nearly to the top. The terraces vary from a few 
feet to a few yards in width, and local tradition is unanimous 
that they were once cultivated. But why in this form? 
“What were these shelves made for?” as Cobbett asked 
after a ride which had shown him hundreds of terraced 
acres in Wiltshire. Cobbett thought that the shelves had 
been made with the spade, so as to prevent the soil being 
washed down the hillside in heavy rain. There have been 
guesses that the terraces were originally made for vineyards. 
There were vineyards in England, doubtless, before the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and some of the vineyards may 
actually have been planted on linchets; but certainly not all 
linchets originally carried vines. Some, like those on the 
high mountains of Argyll, or those near St. Albans Head, 
“where,” Mr. Johnson writes, “the glasswork of the ancient- 
like chapel not far distant has to be protected by wire screens 
from the fury of the storms of the English Channel,” cannot 
possibly have been vineyards at any time. But, whatever 
was grown on them, there is authority for believing that 
they were made by the plough. Professor Seebohm has 
a theory that they are the result of many years’ continued 
ploughing in the same way. Arable balks, or strips, alter- 
nated, he thinks, with balks of grass. If, then, a hillside 
covered with these strips were ploughed horizontally by a 
ploughshare which always turned its sod down-hill, and which 
was always drawn back idle to the beginning of the furrow 
again, successive seasons, he argues, would shift furrow 
after furrow from the higher edge of the strip to the 
lower, and so in course of time would form terraces. But 
that theory surely might be developed a little further. If 
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the plough did not return idle, but on its return journey 
turned its sod up-hill, the process of terrace-making would 
be much more rapid. If there were strips, say, of six 
furrows turned down-hill alternating with strips of six furrows 
turned up-hill, the result would be a succession of banks and 
ditches, which, the more the ground sloped, would tend the 
more to shape themselves into platforms one above another, 
After all, whoever the farmer was who made the linchets, he 
probably used the same method of ploughing on flat ground 
as on sloping ground. His ploughing would make ridge and 
furrow on level ground, and there is nothing odd-looking 
to-day about the level ground he ploughed, because his 
methods were like our own. But when his methods were 
unlike ours, when he ploughed horizontally along a hillside 
instead of vertically, as we should, his plough-land, retaining 
the shape into which he ploughed it, would certainly look odd 
tous. If an archaeologist-farmer were to experiment in the 
old methods, he might succeed in producing linchets for 
himself to-morrow. Imagine any stairway laid flat on the 
ground, and surely you have linchets turned into ordinary 
plough-land. 

If the modern farmer is hardly likely to try linchet-making, 
he probably uses very ancient methods when, in down country, 
he makes a dew-pond. Dew-ponds are some of the most 
fascinating puzzles of all, for we may make our own dew-ponds 
to-day and still remain uncertain as to the precise cause which 
keeps them filled. Messrs. A. J. and G. Hubbard, in Neolithic 
Dew-ponds and Cattleways, tell us that at Alfriston, in Sussex, 
there is a family which has provided successful dew-pond 
makers for three or four generations. Their method, if odd, 
is simple. A site is selected which must be distant even from 
the tiniest rivulet. That, for whatever reason, would spoil 
al], Then a hole with sloping sides is scooped much deeper 
than the pond is to be made. Then dry straw is laid over 
the whole bottom. Over that is placed a coat of well-puddled 
clay. The clay, next, is thickly strewn with stones. The 
dry straw is said to be absolutely necessary, and the 
guess has been made that it is needed not only to supply 
elasticity so that the clay shall not crack, but, chiefly, to be a 
non-conducting barrier between the soil and the floor of the 
pond. However the soil may be heated by the summer sun, 
the floor of the pond remains cold, and so the surface of the 
pond, as the coldest thing in the neighbourhood, condenses 
on to its own surface quantities of steamy vapour which will 
not condense on the warmer grass and soil around. Some 
shepherds believe that a tree planted on the edge of the 
pond helps the distillation, but it is certainly not necessary. 
Whatever may be the precise process by which the distilla- 
tion takes place, there is no doubt that it does take place, 
The late Charles Cornish has described some experiments 
carried out at the suggestion of the Rev. J. G. Cornish on the 
Downs near Lockinge. When there were heavy dews expected, 
or thick mists on the hills, a notched stick was placed in the 
pond to measure the intake of moisture. Five nights of winter 
fog raised the pond eight inches. After a night of heavy dew 
on January 18th, 1901, there was a rise of one and a half inches, 
and the next night two inches. That is the manifestation; 
but the secret of the dew-pond remains untold. The straw 
is still an enigma, for dew-ponds can be and are made without 
straw. We had vaguely hoped that Mr. Johnson might have 
been able to trace some faint memory of the customs of pre- 
historic pondmakers, connecting the use of straw, perbaps, 
with some primitive method of puddling clay. May there not 
be some dim folk-memory of bricks which could not be made 
without straw, on the immemorial English hills as well as by 
the waters of the Nile ? 

We have no space to follow Mr. Johnson through his 
admirable chapters on “Incised Figures on Chalk Downs,” 
“ Dene-holes,” the old industries of marling and flint-cutting, 
and other subjects of deep interest. Here and there those 
who like to have their author to state directly which of 
two or three rival theories he prefers will be disappointed, 
as, for instance, in dealing with the vexed word “Grim” 
and its derivation. That Grim is the giant of Scandinavian 
mythology is one of the most plausible explanations, But 
Mr. Johnson refuses to accept this, and will not allow, in 
consequence, that Grim’s Dyke, Grimes Hill, Grimstone, 
Grimsby, and so on are names given after the Danish 
invasion to various barrows, ridges, and hills, much as a 
later day named other geological portents the Devil's Dyke or 
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the Devil’s Jumps. He thinke we should look back beyond 
the Danish invasion for the explanation, but that for 
the present “its origin must stand over.” Others may 
think that the application of a nickname, if an obvious 
explanation, may also very well be the right one. But 
this occasional indecision cannot, after all, be called a 
fault. It belongs, rather, to the eminently judicial and 
impartial frame of mind in which Mr. Johnson has com- 
piled his book. We ought to add that the interest of 
the text is increased by some careful drawings, the work of 


Mr. Sidney Harrowing. 





KEW GARDENS.* 

Kzw GARDENS are visited by some three million people every 
year; but few of those who admire the daffodils in spring and 
enjoy the shady trees in summer give a thought to the 
Jodrell Laboratory and the workers inthe Herbarium. Many 
find their way to the rock-garden, but few have ever heard of 
a Hortus siccus. Yet among scientific institutions Kew is one 
of the most important in the British Empire. It is very 
fitting, therefore, that a book about Kew should be written by 
the Assistant-Curator, Mr. Bean, for, so far as we know, 
nothing of the sort has yet been attempted. Mr. Bean has 
most happily succeeded in combining historical and descriptive 
chapters. At the same time, he draws the attention of readers 
who are likely to forget it to the important scientific work of 
Kew. Colonial Governments consult the authorities at Kew 
unceasingly, and Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer has even been invited 
to advise the Turkish Ambassador on the authenticity of 
mandrakes for the Sultan. The Gardens as they exist to-day 
are, of course, a combination of several properties, and have 
undergone vast changes within the last century. The two 
estates of chief importance are Kew House, a Royal residence 
demolished in 1803, and Richmond Lodge, also Crown pro- 
perty, which stood in the Old Deer Park. The botanic garden 
was formed in 1760. Next year the “Great Stove,” the 
largest hothouse in England, was erected. It stood for exactly 
acentury. In the spring of 1762 the Gardens were enriched 
by some rare trees removed from the Duke of Argyll’s 
garden near Hounslow. A cedar of Lebanon, a Turkey oak, 
and perhaps others, still survive. Kew also owes a great deal 
to Lord Bute, the Prime Minister. Few students of history 
probably know that this detested statesman was a botanist. 
His death came from a fall on the cliffs of Hampshire when 
he was trying to secure a specimen of a plant which was new 
to him. For our own part, we never go to Kew without 
thinking of William Cobbett working there as a gardener, 
having tramped from Farnham in search of employment and 
excited the compassion of the authorities: “And it was 
during this period that I was at Kew that the present King 
{William IV.] laughed at the oddness of my dress while I was 
sweeping the grass-plat round the foot of the Pagoda.” 
When Queen Charlotte died at Kew Palace in 1818 Kew 
ceased to be a Royal residence. 

Kew went through a perilous crisis after the late Queen's 
accession when Lord Surrey was Lord Steward. It was partly 
owing to the efforts of John, sixth Duke of Bedford, a patron 
of horticulture at Woburn, that the continued existence of 
Kew as a botanic garden was assured. The establishment 
was then (1840) transferred to the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. Thence it passed into the hands of the Board 
of Works, and now, for the last five years, Kew has been 
under the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. The good 
fortune which brought Kew under Sir William Hooker and 
his son, Sir Joseph Hooker, the greatest botanist of the last 
century, is duly acknowledged by Mr. Bean. Sir Joseph, who 
retired in 1885, has lived to receive the Order of Merit on his 
ninetieth birthday. Under Sir William in 1841 the hazardous 
experiment was tried of admitting the public to the Gardens. 
For the last twelve years young women have been employed 
as gardeners, This very interesting book, besides history, 
contains a capital description of the most remarkable plants 
and the latest improvements. It is sad to think that unless 
something is done to check smoke in London, the days of 
Kew are numbered. 
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Olivier, and 49 Half-toue Plates from Photographs by E. J. Wallis. London: 





THE COMTE DE LAUZUN.* 

Ir is impossible to put down these pleasant volumes with 
any doubt in one’s mind as to the original of D’Artagnan. 
“ The little Gascon, with his courage and glitter, his power of 
worsting his adversaries by repartee and superior cunning 
as well as by blows, his Don Juan-like proclivities, his knight- 
errantry,” whom history knows as the Comte de Lauzun, 
reminds us at every turn of the fiery Captain of the Mousque- 
taires immortalised by Dumas, upon whom devolved the task 
of arresting both Nicolas Fouquet and Lauzun himself. The 
incredible exploits of Athos and the rest in their endeavour to 
rescue Charles I. from the scaffold are rivalled by the dramatic 
and disastrous intervention of the French adventurer in the 
counsels of James II., and the boldly executed coup by which 
he spirited Queen Mary of Modena and the little Prince of 
Wales out of England. Though Miss Sandars does not actually 
claim it for him, Lauzun unconsciously did as much to 
render the success of William of Orange inevitable as the 
most indefatigable partisan of the Revolution; but she 
sums him up admirably when she says that, having an extra- 
ordinary capacity for making exceptional opportunities for 
great things, he was never powerful enough to take full 
advantage of them. The story of his courtship by the Grande 
Mademoiselle—for this is the only way of describing it—remains 
one of the most amazing episodes in history. The author 
assumes, on what seems to us very insufficient evidence, that 
the ill-matched pair were actually married, and alludes to 
them as husband and wife, to the occasional confusion of the 
reader. This strange romance, and its sequel in the dungeon 
of Pignerol, however, have been beaten thin by a host of modern 
writers, and we turn for instruction to the chapters in the 
book which deal with the Jacobite War in Ireland, and are 
based on Lauzun’s correspondence with Louvois, preserved in 
the Ministére de la Guerre in Paris. Much of this material 
is quite fresh, and it throws a melancholy light upon the 
distracted condition of the sister-island when she was 
putting up her last great fight against the Sassenach. The 
ill-luck of Ireland is as persistent and proverbial as that 
of the Stuarts themselves, and it was not the least of her 
misfortunes, from the Nationalist point of view, that in this 
great crisis, with a dozen experienced generals at his dis- 
posal, Louis XIV. should have given the command of the 
expeditionary force to so untried and incapable an officer as 
Lauzun. It makes the blood tingle to read of the miserable 
bickerings after the Boyne, and of his pusillanimous retreat 
from Limerick, the Irish Saragossa, which owed the raising of 
its first siege to the indomitable spirit of Sarsfield. It is some 
satisfaction to know that Louis never forgave him. Whether 
at this time of day Lauzun is worth the conventional two 
volumes may be doubted; but his career abounds in sidelights 
on the Ancien Régime, on the working of the Personal 
Monarchy, and on the curious limitations which even its 
greatest exponent was not able entirely to evade. 





AN IRISH ESTATE.+ 
Tue story of an estate is often as interesting as the history of 
a family. Land remains while owners pass, and a certain 
personality inheres in acres which have long formed one 
possession. Hence the disruption of an old property may 
partake almost of vandalism, an offence not only against its 
owner's pride but against the traditions of the land. In 
Ireland, where estates are falling into the melting-pot, it is 
worth while to remember this view, and Mr. Rait’s sketch of 
Lord Gough's properties around Lough Cutra reminds us how 
grave a matter the severing of old links must be, however 
lightly our legislators regard it. Mr. Rait is one of the most 
distinguished of the younger school of historians, but he has 
never used his talents to better purpose than in this charming 
narrative of an old Galway property. He is in love with the 
countryside, and he has the power of re-creating the life of an 
elder day. From the dim epoch of the Firbolgs he traces the 
local history through the legendary Kings of Connaught to 
the times of the saints, like Colman, and the building of the 
Abbeys. At the Anglo-Norman invasion the De Burghs became 
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the great house in the neighbourhood, and the Irish family of 
O'Shaughnessy appear as the lords of Lough Cutra, This family 
endured till the Revolution, when they lost their lund owing 
to their devotion to the Stuart cause. The estates went to the 
old Irish-Norman family of Prendergast, who were gallant 
soldiers in the eighteenth-century wars. Mr. Rait quotes on 
p. 72 a most curious and well-authenticated case of second- 
sight on the part of the Prendergast who fell at Malplaquet. 
Ultimately the family was ennobled, but the third Viscount 
Gort found his resources so reduced by past encumbrances 
and by the famine of 1847 that he had to sell Lough Cutra. 
After changing owners several times, the place was bought by 
the first Viscount Gough, the great Indian soldier, of whom 
Mr. Rait has written the authoritative Life. The Goughs 
were Cromwellian settlers, so the property may be said to have 
had among its successive owners every type of Irish landlord. 
O'Shaugbnessys, Prendergasts, Gorts, and Goughs,—all did 
their duty manfully by the estate and the people, and the 
history of Lough Cutra is a model story of conscientious 
ownership. In the present state of Irish policy it is well to 
have our attention recalled to the case of the good landlords, 
and no better instance could be found than the subject of 
this interesting monograph. 





OLD LACE.* 

Tis “handbook for collectors” is a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of this somewhat intricate subject. The 
author says with truth “that the historical aspect of lace 
bas been dealt with in previous works, almost to the exclusion 
of its technical and artistic side.’ But now he has given us 
a very clear account of the various laces themselves, instead 
of extracts from sumptuary laws and quotations from old 
records about the people who wore the lace. We do not 
mean to depreciate other lace books, but to point out the 
different ways in which the subject can be dealt with. The 
historical aspect is perhaps the most popular, but we 
cannot properly appreciate the almost passionate interest felt 
by rulers and peoples on the Continent, at the time of the 
Renaissance, in so slight a thing as lace, unless we know 
something of the technical and commercial side of the 
question. Though this book treats elaborately of design and 
style, the human interest is not wanting, for, if we are not told 
much of the lords and ladies who wore the lace, we are brought 
into touch, even if indirectly, with the women who worked 
it. The illustrations are remarkably good, and are arranged 
chronologically in each chapter, thus enabling the reader 
to follow the gradual changes of patterns and workman- 
ship. There are a few photographs of unfinished pieces, 
which show the methods of working. Turning to the 
chapters on English lace, we find that the industry did 
not flourish bere. Fine flax was not grown in large enough 
quantities to supply the workers profitably, and for some 
reason the patterns chosen were ineffective or else grotesque. 
Some of the early Honiton and Buckinghamshire edgings are 
pretty, but the quality of style is lacking in our lace. Perhaps 
the reason for this is that it was chiefly a peasant industry, 
while the standard of the Continental work was higher, as it 
was set by carefully trained and educated women, whose 
services were recognised as valuable to the State. The book 
is well bound, a great advantage in a work of reference, and 
there is a useful glossary and an index. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century Sir Charles Elliott discusses 
Lord Morley’s Indian reforms in a spirit of general sympathy 
tempered with criticism, which is all the more effective 
for its moderation. He notes, for example, that in framing 
his electorate Lord Morley’s suggestion violates the funda- 
mental principle on which the Government of India and 
all the local Governments agree,—that the Mohammedan 
Member should be chosen by a special electorate composed 
of Mohammedans alone, and anticipates that in its present 
form the suggestion will be dropped. The other modifica- 
tion of the proposals of the Indian Government—that 
providing for an increased number of non-official members on 
the Legislative Councils--Sir Charles Elliott holds to involve 
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serious risks, but on the whole considers them to be worth 
running in order to secure the end of enhancing the self. 
respect and dignity of the Councils. The proposal to ask for 
power to create Executive Councils, and enlarge those in 
Madras and Bombay, surprises Sir Charles Elliott, in view 
of the practically unanimous condemnation of such a 
scheme only three years ago by the Government of India, 
With regard to the most important proposal of all—the 
appointment of a native of India to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council—Sir Charles Elliott expresses a strong hope that 
before such appointment is made opportunities may be given 
to the highest authorities in India to record their views. He 
continues :— 

“ The proposal has already given rise to a multitude of protests, 

It has been urged that no single native of India can possibly 
represent the feelings of the whole country. If he is a Hindu he 
will be distrusted by the Mahommedans, if a Mahommedan by 
the Hindus. The precedent created by Lord Morley in his own 
Council supports the argument that there should at least be two 
men appointed, a Hindu and a Mahommedan. Furthermore, it is 
felt that any such appointment should be made as an addition to, 
not in diminution of, the small number of Englishmen who now 
share the office. A member of the Executive Council is not only 
au adviser of the Viceroy, he is the head of a great Admizistra- 
tive Department, in which he exercises the authority, and passes 
orders in the name, of the Government of India; and to be the 
head of a Department it is necessary to have passed through an 
elaborate training and to have risen to a high position in the 
Administration. It can hardly be asserted that there is at 
present, or is likely to be for some time, any native of India who 
fulfils these conditions and is fit to rule over the Home, the 
Revenue, the Financial, or the Public Works Departments.” 
In conclusion, Sir Charles Elliott, while applauding the lofty tone 
of the debate in the Lords, administers a dignified rebuke to Lord 
Macdonnell for his extraordinary and mischievous references 
to the partition of Bengal.——A better piece of destructive 
criticism than Mr. Harold Cox’s paper on “The Taxation of 
Land Values” we have seldom read. His survey of the 
genesis and development of this ill-considered movement 
is not only illuminating but positively entertaining. We 
would specially call attention to the concluding passage in 
which he deals with the change of front of the Chronicle 
on the question of existing contracts, which both the late 
and present Prime Ministers declared would be respected.—— 
Mr. Harold Spender in his answer to the question “ What 
Should the Government Do ?” does not clamour for any heroic 
action. “The party in the country as a whole are willing to 
acquiesce in the decision against an immediate dissolution, 
but if a dissolution is not sought, they profoundly object to 
the pursuit of a policy which has no proper climax except a 
dissolution.” In other words, they “ object to being made fools 
of,” and wish that the House of Commons’ campaign should 
be carried on with at least as much astuteness as is shown by 
the House of Lords. There must be a “great Budget” on 
democratic lines, for “ the Budget of last year gave us but a 
first taste of what bold finance can do to set right the finance 
of this country,” but “ this is not the place to specify particular 
measures. ....- The only wise policy is to concentrate on 
Finance legislation.” Mr. Harold Spender may make his 
mind quite easy on that score. The Government are bound 
to concentrate on finance legislation by sheer force of 
circumstances ; it is not a case of wisdom, but necessity. 

The February issue of the National Review is somewhat 
lacking in that stimulating quality which we generally find in 
its pages. Even the attacks on the Unionist Free-traders—if 
we except the charge of indulging in “flamboyant flap- 
doodle ”"—are comparatively mild. We are glad to note that 
the editor emphatically declares that there is no room in the 
Unionist Party for Home-rulers, stoutly asserting that it 
exists to defend the Union, though he somewhat inconsistently 
quotes with complete approval a passage from the article in 
the Observer which begins with the words: “Tariff Reform, 
with all that it involves, including Preference and Imperial 
Union, is an issue even greater than the Irish question, and in 
some ways not less urgent.” The Weltpolitik articles in this 
number are rather disappointing. General von Scblieffen’s 
article from the Deutsche Revue is here translated in extenso, 
but the significant passages which relate to the “ hemming in . 
of Germany have already been reproduced in all the daily 
papers. Then we have a long-winded “ Diplomatic Reminis- 
cence” signed “ Amateur,” giving a detailed account of how 
the late M. Pobedonostseff successfully intervened in 1896 
to “dish” a scheme hatched in Germany, but supported by. 
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the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople and the Ministers 
in St. Petersburg, which would have precipitated a collision 
with Turkey and imperilled the peace of Europe. The plan 
involved the demand of free egress for the Russian Black Sea 
fleet; it had been sanctioned by the Council of Ministers and 
yatified by the Czar, when, according to “Amateur,” M. 
Pobedonostseff intervened, and persuaded the Czar to revoke 
his decision.——Lord Llandaff deals with “The Educational 
Imbroglio,” pronouncing - concurrent endowment on the 
German basis to be the best solution, but regarding it as 
impracticable in the present temper of Nonconformity. He 
therefore recommends as the best alternative that the State 


“should endow no form of religious instruction, and should 
therefore claim no control over that part of education, leaving it 
to parents and managers to decide what shall be its form and 
character, and by whom it shall be given. The State may, how- 
ever, justly require that parents and managers shall fulfil what 
is a duty as well as a right, and may refuse to assist secular 
instruction in any school in which that duty is neglected.” 


—Lord Tennyson communicates an article by an Irish 
ex-landlord on the duties and prospects of that class. The 
writer, who takes a most pessimistic view of the future, 
contends that he is not bound by feelings of patriotism to 
remain in his ruined home, but would show a higher patriotism 
and a truer regard for the interests of his children by leaving 
the country. Lord Tennyson admits the hardships of the 
ex-landlords, but refuses to endorse the advice of their repre- 
sentative. On the contrary, he holds that if they remain on 
their influence is bound to grow, and when land purchase is 
complete they will be able in a variety of ways to assist in 
the economic rebuilding of Ireland. “The part he has to 
play in the future, though non-political, will in my opinion be 
great. His class will be the only class in Ireland who have 
no private ends to serve, and the regeneration of the country 
will largely depend on their public spirit and co-operation.” 
The appeal to magnanimity is always taking, but without the 
practical encouragement which the present Government 
steadily withholds it is of little avail.——The article on the 
reforms of India derives an added interest from the fact that 
the writer, Sir Arundel Arundel, was the Chairman of the 
Committee appointed by Lord Minto in 1906 to consider 
and report on certain specific suggestions for reform, and on 
the general question of giving natives of India a larger 
measure of political representation. We may note that while 
he approves in the main of Lord Morley’s proposals, bis criti- 
cisms are very much in accord with those of Sir Charles 
Elliott,—notably those on the system of Electoral Colleges, 
which, as he points ont, destroys the value of Lord Minto’s 
promise to the Mohammedan deputation two years ago; while 
he evidently anticipates difficulties from the greater freedom 
of discussion which it is proposed to grant to the Legislative 
Councils. On the other hand, he is more favourable than Sir 
Charles Elliott to the creation of fresh Executive Councils 
and the extension of those already existing, as well as to the 
admission of an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 


In the Contemporary Professor H. Stanley Jevons discusses 
the maintenance of the two-Power standard, or, rather, to 
speak more accurately, he endeavours to show that its 
maintenance as a permanent policy is, first of all, practi- 
cally impossible in view of the growth of Germany and 
the United States; and secondly, unnecessary in view of the 
rapid development of a kind of international morality or 
public opinion tending to restrain one country from unjust 
attack upon another. Here Professor Stanley Jevons makes 
some important reservations. None the less, he considers 
that he has proved his thesis,—viz., “that the Strongest 
Power Standard is amply sufficient for our protection ; 
and that the attempt to maintain the Two-Power Standard 
is not only a burden which we shall soon be unable to 
bear, but is in reality absolutely unneeded.” We may note, 
however, that among the considerations on which he bases 
the conclusion is the view, which “we ought thoroughly 
to understand...... that the British Empire exists at all 
only on the sufferance of other nations,” or, in other words, 
that we could be “crushed absolutely in a few weeks by a 
combination, say, of the United States, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Japan.” We may add that he is not quite correct 
in saddling the Conservative Press with the responsibility of 
“calling wildly” for a huge naval programme so costly that it 
could only be supported by a loan. The suggestion of ‘a 





loan was certainly broached by the Westminster Gazette— 
The possibilities of invasion are discussed from a nautical 
standpoint by “Master Mariner,” who holds that the 
difficulties involved in commandeering transports, pilotage, 
anchoring, &c., are so great as to expose the fundamental 
errors underlying the whole idea——Under the head of 
“Providence and the Earthquake,” the editors discuss the 
moral and religious bearings of the great catastrophe at 
Messina. The first paper adopts the line that the 
challenge of Nature to the whole race is well calculated to 
advance the growth of the will-power of men, while the 
greatness of the tragedy has demonstrated the solidarity of 
mankind. The second paper deals with the fear of Nature, 
and concludes that the reality of evil is not in the “clean 
destructiveness of Nature, but in the buman heart.”—— 
The situation created by the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in regard to Trade-Unions and Parliamentary 
funds is discussed by Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., and 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. The former records his 
dissent from the decision on intelligible grounds, and 
with scrupulous moderation of language. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, discussing the point of “public policy,” does 
not hesitate to assert that “the operations of an organic 
relationship, such as that which exists between members of 
Parliament, political parties, and the State, cannot with any 
profit be made the subject of legal decisions given by men 
who, by the very nature of their duties, must assume that the 
relationship is static and fixed.” Mr. Ernest Newman in 
bis paper on Mendelssohn destroys all the grace of his limited 
approval by the acrimony and violence of his disparagement. 
The reference to Sterndale Bennett as “ Mendelssohn's maiden 
sister” is simply offensive, and the temper of the whole 
article is revealed in the following significant passage :— 





“The exaggerated esteem in which he is held by the man in 
the street has had the inevitable effect of making most modern 
musicians rank him a little lower than he deserves. All of us 
who have had occasion to write about him have been guilty of 
this in our time. Our excuse is that we were really peppering 
away not so much at Mendelssohn as at Mendelssohnism, just as 
the ingenious French gentleman who fired at Dreyfus the other 
day pleaded that he had no feeling at all against Dreyfus, but 
simply wanted to register his public protest against Dreyfusism. 
Symbolic murder of this kind has to be committed occasionally in 
art criticism.” 

There are plenty of readable articles, both literary and 
political, in this month’s Fortnightly. “ Vidi,” by assuming 
a knowledge of diplomatic secrets, produces a very plausible 
explanation of bow the Near Eastern imbroglio came about. 
According to this writer, the Austrians made up their minds 
that annexation was inevitable after the mancuvres of 1906, 
which showed the precariousness of their military tenure of 
the provinces. Then came the regeneration of Turkey, and 
there was fear that the administration of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina was not so successful, but that there might be a 
powerful demand for reversion to the newly reformed Turkish 
Empire. Hence it was determined that the annexation should 
take placeon December 2nd. Bulgaria's assistance was needed, 
and so it was arranged by the Austrians that the annexation and 
the declaration of the independence of the Principality should 
be made together. But Prince Ferdinand, who is accused of 
always playing for his own hand, feared that Europe, if the 
combined stroke were made, though she might allow the more 
powerful country to tear up Treaties, might salve her con- 
science by compelling the small State to keep its engagements. 
Therefore he thought it safer to act first, and independently. 
Thus the Austrians were forced to fire their mine pre- 
maturely, and before there was time to warn friendly Powers. 
——Mr. David Fraser gives a picturesque account of a journey 
down the Tigris on a “kelek.” This local boat, or, rather, 
raft, consists of any number of inflated goat-skins, from one 
to eight hundred, tied in rows under a light framework of 
poplar poles. The craft is worked by two oars, and floats 
down the rapids and through the gorges of the great river, 
apparently with a considerable degree of safety. The sights 
along the bank and the appearance of the river when it “runs 
at a speed equal to that of the Niagara Rapids, the slope down 
which it tears being plainly visible to the eye,” are described 
with great freshness and vigour.——Dr. Guinness Rogers 
writes on certain aspects of political Nonconformity. He 
quotes a writer who says that Dr. Dale “held aloof from 
the movement for the establishment of Free Church Councils 
because he foresaw the political absorption of Free Churchism 
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which was likely to result, and dreaded the loss of spiritual 
power which that absorption would entail.” Dr. Guinness 
Rogers tells us that he shared Dr. Dale's fears, and 
says that “the danger bas proved to be more serious 
than I anticipated.” He contends that the Free Ohurches 
have been led to take this turn owing to the political 
tendency of the Church of England, who has so often 
allied herself closely with one of the great political parties. 
Dr. Guinness Rogers concludes with a warning to the 
Churches to beware lest, for the sake of attracting working 
men, they let their purely religious appeals be displaced 
by “ political exhortations.”——Mr. Baughan writes sympa- 
thetically of Sir Edward Elgar's new symphony. At the 
same time, he points out a characteristic quality which, we 
think, is the indication that the work, good as it is, is not for 
all time. He observes that “the symphony gives one the 
impression that it could have been written in one movement, 
so alike are the movements in character and mood, with the 
exception of the adagio.” We should be inclined not to make 
this exception, and believe that endlessly varied creation is 
the touchstone of genius. Sir Edward Elgar seems able to 
develop indefinitely a strictly limited quantity of material. 
With the masters, not only is the development, but also the 
material, limitless. 

In Blackwood Mr. John Buchan supplies us with some 
amusing letters of the young Charles Harvey-Townsend 
written from Italy. This gentleman must have been indeed 
very much in advance of his time as far as art was concerned, 
for instead of raving about Guido and the grand manner, 
he visited the mountains to look for the backgrounds of 
Bellini! But his real business was to record his chance 
meeting with the Count of Albani and his Highland piper. 
They met at the inn of a small North Italian town. The 
disguise was penetrated, and the Pretender and his fondness 
for usquebaugh were soon declared. An amusing episode is 
the arrival of a deputation from America to offer the crown 
of the new Commonwealth to the legitimate King of England. 
These very businesslike gentlemen explain that the childless- 
ness of the proposed Sovereign is a great advantage, as they 
would be only committed to a King and not to a dynasty. 
The mission came to an end with a sight of the broken-down 
old man asleep amid spirit-bottles. The deputation retired 
unconfounded, remarking: “If we order the coaches now, 
we may get well on the way to Verona ere sundown.” 
The whole thing is excellently contrived and set forth. 
—Mr. Charles Whibley gives us the first instalment 
‘of a most interesting study of Sir Thomas Overbury. This 
brilliant figure, together with his companion Robin Carr, 
afterwards Viscount Rochester, form a strange and sinister 
picture amid their surroundings of every conceivable 
phase of intrigue, at the Court of James I. So great was 
Overbury’s power that his father was offered bribes to influence 
his son, He (the father) records that he “might once have 
had £1,000” from Sir Francis Bacon “if he would have 
spoken effectually to his son. But Sir Thomas knew Bacon 
to be corrupt.” Overbury’s fall came about by his trying to 
dissuade his friend Rochester from marrying Lady Essex. 
She determined to ruin him, and put an end to his career by 
the aid of a poisoner. To carry out her plan a complaisant 
Governor of the Tower had to be appointed, and Overbury 
shut up in prison. A trumped-up charge of treason soon 
brought the victim inside the Tower. The last part of 
the tragedy will be narrated in a further paper.——Sir 
Henry Brackenbury’s “Memories” continue to be of great 
interest. This month we get his story of the Paris Com- 
mune, which he saw both with the attacking force at 
Versuilles and also from within the city itself. A striking 
account is given of the attitude of respectable people in 
Paris, who allowed the ruffianly element to assume command 
of the city. These people accused their leaders of doing 
nothing, and were incapable of finding any one whom they 
would follow, and so stood by shrugging their shoulders. 
Sir Henry Brackenbury tells us that he wrote a history 
of the Franco-Prussian War, and as he wrote it he 
became convinced of the guilt of Bazaine, in which he 
had not formerly believed. The book was about to appear in 
Paris when the trial of Bazaine was announced. Unwilling 
that anything he had written should prejudice the accused, 
he cestvoyed the whole edition, having to compensate the 
publisher. 
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Mr. Norman Douglas in the English Review writes one of 
those descriptive and historical studies to which Italy 20 
lends itself. The island of Ischia in the present instancg 
supplies the material for a picture, after the manner of 
the late J. A. Symonds, whose Italian sketches have been 
so often imitated but never surpassed. The small volcanis 
island in the Bay of Naples, with its baths, mountains, w, 
and vineyards, makes a delightful landscape background to 
the history and legend which are always so interesting ang 
abundant, not only on the mainland, but in the islands of 
Italy. Greek fable tells of the giant Typhoéus chainea 
under Ischia and struggling for freedom. The inhabitants 
know something of these struggles, which reached , 
climax in the great earthquake of 1883.——A paper on 
“The Present Discontent in India” by Syed Sirdar Ajj 
Khan denounces in no measured terms the lawlessness that 
has of late made the problem of Indian government harder 
than ever. The writer, a Mohammedan, clearly recognises 
the enormous advantage of British rule which keeps evey 
justice between the opposing races and religions. He tells 
us, however, that we have not fulfilled the promises made 
at various times as to the development of local self-govern. 
ment. This, we are assured, is resented by numbers of people 
who have no sympathy whatever with the extremists, We 
could have wished greatly that the writer had expressed his 
views as to how he would prevent widely increased self. 
government strengthening the forces of race and creed 
intolerance. The problem is,—How can we give the majority 
liberty to govern without giving them power to oppress >— 
The various serials in the magazine proceed, and a new one 
is started, a story by Mr. Granville Barker, remarkable only 
for its offensiveness. 

The contents of the United Service Magazine for February 
are, for the most part, of a very technical kind, and hence beyond 
the comprehension of the civilian reader and reviewer. The 
article on “ Heavy Artillery in the Field,” however, though in 
one sense exceedingly technical, may be read with interest. 
The paper which will be most intelligible to the non- 
military mind is that on “The Practical Value of Peace 
Maneeuvres.” As to the difficulty of getting the private 
soldier to take peace mancuvres seriously owing to the 
absence of bullets we agree. We must not forget, however, 
that the real object of peace manceuvres is to teach the 
General officers and their staffs how to handle bodies of men 
up to the point where the firing begins. To give them 
experience in moving the pieces on the great chess-board, 
manceuvres are invaluable. Though such movements made 
on the map in case of a war are useful, they cannot compare 
in utility with actual movements. 





NOVELS. 


ONE IMMORTALITY.* 
As an interpreter of the East in general, and Burma in 
particular, Mr. Fielding Hall has already achieved distinction 
by virtue of a sympathy so acute as to verge on partisanship. 
In the romantic novel before us he breaks new ground in that 
the principal dramatis personae are all English. The book 
therefore is doubly interesting, both as the product of a mind 
steeped in the lore of the East, and as furnishing a test of the 
author's capacity to render justice to the ideals and ethics of 
his fellow-countrymen. Taking the latter aspect first, we may 
at once say that, whatever may have been Mr. Fielding Hall's 
attitude in his earlier books, there is no trace here of a desire 
to represent his country from the denationalised standpoint. 
It is true that the range of types selected is limited and not 
altogether normal: it would, in fact, be difficult for Mr. 
Fielding Hall to portray any character into which the element 
of mysticism did not enter. Even the more commonplace of 
the two British officers who figure in these pages is versed in 
Oriental legends, as well as classical mythology, and never 
deviates into the slang of the messroom. But while the theme 
and the choice of characters distinguish Mr. Fielding Hall’s 
new venture from his earlier works, the atmosphere, and, above 
all, the style of the book, recall them at every turn. The 
action, which begins at Venice, passes almost entirely on ship- 
board on a voyage to India, and the plot primarily concerns 





* One Immortality. By H. Fielding Hall, London: Macmillan and Co. [6a] 
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the relations of a handful of English people who meet at 
Venice and form a select coterie amid the cosmopolitan 
company of passengers. Major and Mrs. Holman are taking 
their cousin, Amitié Ormond, out with them to India, and it is in 
the relations of Miss Ormond to Captain Warden, the practical 
soldier, and Holt, the idealist, that the romantic interest of the 
novel centres. A peculiar feature of the narrative is the skill 
with which the author avoids all the commonplace incidents 
and “actualities” of a sea voyage—the entertainments and 
sports and gossip—and focusses the attention of the reader 
on the glamour of the seascape, which passes before our 
eyes to an obbligato of idealised and somewhat exalted con- 
yersation between the chief characters. The two men, 
Warden and Holt, gradually drift into an amicable competi- 
tion for the society of Miss Ormond, in which the dreamer is 
predestined to get the better of the man of action; but the 
dreamer takes some time to realise the genuineness of his 
attachment, and the girl for a while is diverted from thoughts 
of marriage by her friendship with a group of nuns, whose 
perfect serenity and contentment with their lot almost per- 
suade her to follow their example. A certain amount of 
mildly humorous relief is supplied by the tempestuous court- 
ship of an Indian girl by a Dane and an Italian, and by the 
comments of an old German Professor, who finds concrete 
jnstances of his theories on primitive love-making in the 
relations of Holt and Warden towards Miss Ormond. But 
the characterisation throughout is too misty to be effective. 
The real charm of the book resides in the author's digressions, 
guch as his musings on the death of the nun, or the delicate 
and poetical passage in which he laments the passing of 
romance from a world in which every place is “ ruled, levelled, 
and flattened by a machine called Law” :— 

“The Islands of Desire are sunk beneath the waves. They 
lived in phantasy alone, or like the clouds upon the sunset sky. 
No man shall find them ever more, shall feel their summer or be 
lulled beneath their trees. So thought they as they watched the 
sunset fade behind them. For in front the seas were dark, and 
in the sky there was no flush, no light. There were only stars 
that hung far up ; like eyes that watched but gave no light, no 
help. Romance is dead for ever. She with Chance and Fortune 
have been crushed beneath the wheels of Fate. And yet,—are 
all the ways mapped out, and do we know our destinations? 
Our hearts, our souls, are they turned too upon a wheel, and 
do we know where they will go? Or are there charts that 
tell us? Can we say with certainty, ‘I go to this land or to 
that?’ Are there no magic seas where no man yet has sailed, no 
island we may find and make our own and reign the only King for 
ever? Are there no fairy princes left to take a maiden by the hand, 
awaken her and lead her to his palace all of gold? Isallthe world 
grown old and grey? There is a country yet where all is young; 
where all is strange and new. Of that country nothing ever will 
be known. Though many men have travelled there, they make 
no maps; though women have arrived they have never told the 
road to follow. There is no road, no path, no track, for no one 
ever yet has gone the same path as his predecessor. Each must 
make his way alone, his way anew, a way that will close after him 
and leave no trace. In that heart country there are seas that no 
ship has ever sailed. There are new lands no foot has ever trod. 
There are islands girt with the inviolate sea, an island for each 
man who dares. The winds blow there and waft the ship in 
theirown way. There is no compass, and the stars wheel round 
and round and laugh. Only the winds that blow from heaven are 
true. They know the way and only they. The mariner who is 
wise quits then the helm and spreads his sails and sits upon the 
prow. He sits and watches while the gales take him across the 
uncharted sea. He watches, and at last the golden mist dis- 
solves and shows him he has reached these Islands of Desire.” 





Constance Both-at-Once. By Alan McDougall. (Sherratt and 
Hughes. 6s.)— Both-at-Once” means the same thing as is 
poetically expressed by 

“ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 
She is both a child and a woman. Now this is a difficult 
subject. In treating it, it would be easy to fall into affectation, 
just as in real life such a person might easily be tiresome,— 
certainly would be so, some cynical person might observe, unless 
she were exceedingly pretty. Then, again, it is a man’s novel; 
& woman may see its literary merits, but its subject appeals to a 
man. More than once an impartial observer might pronounce 
Constance to be a minx; Mr. McDougall, however, satisfies us that 
she is not, not forgetting, it may be said, to remind us from time 
to time that she is very pretty. He takes care, too, to let us 
know that she is good; that she has a passion, for instance, for 
being useful. Here, again, there is a difficulty. ‘This piece of 
character might be made altogether commonplace. But our author 





is quite equal to the occasion, as may be shown by oue of his ways 


of suggesting it. Constance goes to a ball and has a great success, ' 


dancing every dance,—twice over, had it been possible. But ip 
her “joy book,” to which she confides her dearest and most 
secret hopes, she describes herself as leaving her triumphs to 
make egg sandwiches for the guests. That would have been real 
happiness! 

The Children of the Gutter. By Arthur Applin. (Grant 
Richards, 6s.)—This is a rather sordidly realistic novel of 
the career of a flower-girl and her relations. Like many 
students of the social evils of the present day, the author 
suggests no remedy, and merely contents himself with comment- 
ing adversely on the state of civilisation which can produce such 
evils. As is almost invariably the case, the fact that this is a 
novel with a purpose does not tend to improve the quality of the 
book as fiction. Ferguson, the artist, is a more or less impossible 
figure, and his frame of mind on imprisonment for perjury is not 
very convincing. The story possesses a certain earnestness of 
style which makes it readable, but it cannot be said to he 
particularly well constructed. 

ReapaBte Novers.—The Flower of the Heart. By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A novel of the 
world, the world of finance and of society. It is dedicated to 
Mr. H. G. Wells, possibly to show him what it is that he has to 
remake.——A Banished Lady. By Sarah Tytler. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. 6s.)—The story of how a family feud began and ended, 
well conceived and well told. The hero and heroine, if Johnnie 
Cranstoun and Darcy Charteris may be so described, are par- 
ticularly good.——-Gilbert Neal. By Will N. Harben. (Harper 
and Brothers. 6s.)—A fine story of American life, but not for 
every one to read. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Right Honourable Spencer Perceval. By Philip Treherne. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—We cannot say much in praise of 
the literary quality of Mr. Treherne’s book. There is a certain 
inconsequence to be observed now and then in its argument. It 
is not easy to see, for instance, why the humorous quotation 
from Sydney Smith on p. 46 should be found in that particular 
place. There are, too, one or two curious usages of English. Fox 
is said to “have joined issues with Pitt on the subject of the 
war” towards the end of his life, the intended meaning being 
that he agreed on a common policy. This is certainly unusual. 
And there is a want of elegance in the expression that 
“the declaration of war with Austria caused Napoleon to leave 
Spain and the command to Soult.” It is a very queer use of the 
figure which the grammarians call zeugma. But the book should 
be useful. It relates in a fair and impartial way the political 
history of a somewhat obscure period, the decade that followed 
Pitt’s death. We say “obscure,” not because there is any 
particular difficulty in arriving at the truth, but because the 
historians chiefly devote themselves to the story of foreign 
affairs. And, indeed, the political history is not attractive. 
A not very competent Ministry and a peculiarly unscrupulous 
Opposition are not agreeable objects of study. Perceval was 
beyond question a man of considerable ability. He had achieved 
a very good position at the Bar by his own exertions before he 
had anything to do with politics. That does not imply that he 
was fitted to be Premier, but it does prove that he was a long way 
from being a fool. His personal character was of the highest, 
and not the least conspicuous of his virtues were his disinterested- 
ness in the matter of money and his generosity. With the story 
of his death is connected what seems a well-established case of 
a@ premonitory dream. Perceval was shot by Bellingham on 
May 11th, 1812, About May 2nd or 3rd one John Williams, who 
was charged with the superintendence of some Cornish mines, 
dreamed three times successively a scene in which the place and 
other particulars of the murder were exactly represented. 


The Life of Roger Langdon. Told by Himself, with Additions 
by his Daughter Ellen. (Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. net.)—Roger 
Langdon spent the greater part of his life in the service of the 
Great Western Railway. From 1874 down to his death in 1894 
he was stationmaster at Silverton. His autobiography covers 
only the first twenty-five years of his life. It gives a somewhat 
sombre picture of rural England during the “ Hungry Forties.” 
Jersey, where Roger Langdon worked for some eight years, is 
scarcely more attractive. What was really remarkable about 
the man is to be found in his daughter’s story. He had a genius 
for mechanics and a passion for astronomy. His first achieve- 
ment was the making of an harmonium. But it was in the con- 


struction of telescopes that he found his chief delight. He began 
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with a small instrument with an inch-and-a-half reflector 
mounted on a wooden stand. His fourth telescope had an eight- 
and-a-quarter-inch silver-on-glass reflector, with a focal length of 
seven feet. With this he was able to make some noteworthy 
observations. One of his papers, “On the Markings of Venus,” 
appeared in the Journal of the Astronomical Society. He was 
probably happier as he was than if he had been taken out of his 
place. Still, one can hardly help wishing that the conditions of 
his life had been a little easier. 


Five Mansions of the House of Othman. By Mark Sykes. 
(N. G. Morison, Leeds. 1s.)\—These papers, originally published 
in the Yorkshire Post, are written with uncommon force and spirit. 
Mr. Sykes is not hopeful about the Young Turks. The “ Palace” 
at Constantinople has triumphed over many reformers and will, 
he thinks, triumph yetagain. The Constitution which the new men 
have borrowed from Midhat is not likely to work. A talking 
establishment at Constantinople will do nothing: the “ Mansions” 
must be ruled locally. These said “Mansions”—Turkey in 
Europe, Syria, Armenia, Kurdistan, and what we may call for 
short Mesopotamia—are described in a most vigorous fashion. 
When we read about Damascus we might be reading “ Eéthen.” 
Mosul, which is in the author’s black books, and doubtless for 
good reason, is a curious contrast. The pamphlet shows in every 
place the character of its origin—it is journalistic to the last 
degree—but it is excellent reading. 

Notulae Criticae. By Alfred Edward Thiselton. (Stanley 
Press. 1s. net.)—The first of these notes (72) refers to the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus; 73-83 to passages of Virgil; 84-88 to 
passages in Shakespeare. In the Virgilian criticisms, to which 
we shall confine our remarks, we find no little illumination. We 
cannot but think that there is something unbecoming in the way 
in which Mr. Thiselton speaks of Conington. Our study of the 
Roman poet owes more to Conington than to any other English 
scholar, except, it may be, Henry, and Henry, unhappily, is 
known directly to but very few. To take one instance, Coning- 
Son, we think, was right in saying that in the lines (Aeneid, 
VIII, 131-33)— 

“* Sed mea me virtus et sancta oracula divum 


cognatique patres tua terris didita fama 
coniunxere tibi’’— 


the absence of a conjunction before “tua terris,” &c., was strange. 
If the preceding clauses had been of a kind which were summed 
up in what follows, the conjunction would have been out of 
place; in fact they are quite different,—“ My own sympathy with 
greatness, the warnings of heaven, our fathers’ kinship,” have 
really nothing to do with the world-wide fame of Evander. This 
may well be one of the faulty or unfinished passages which 
weighed on the poet’s mind. 








Catulli Carmina. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Charles Stuttaford. (G. Bell and Sons. 5s. net.)—This is a service- 
able edition, and good to look at. The little that there is to say 
about the MSS. is said clearly. There is a good sketch of Roman 
history and politics in the time of Catullus. The editor might 
have given us with advantage the notices of the poet that are to be 
found in Latin,—that Ovid speaks of him as doctus, for instance. 
The notes are of a useful kind. Some might have been spared. 
Perhaps it was well that all the poems should be printed; but 
some are certainly better left without annotation,—annotation, 
too, that even increases the grossness. Mr. Stuttaford follows 
excellent authority when he says that all Roman literary books 
were written on paper, parchment being used for account-books 
* and the like. But Horace’s ut toto non quater anno membranam 
poscas tells the other way, and it is scarcely satisfactory to say 
that parchment in this case was used only for a rough copy. 


Acts of the Privy Council: Colonial Series, 1613-1680. Edited 
by W. L. Grant, M.A., and James Munro, M.A. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 10s.)—The West Indies, Virginia, Newfoundland, are 
prominent among the Colonies referred to in these Acts—the 
Privy Council, it will be remembered, was an executive body in 
those days—and among the subjects dealt with is the growing of 
tobacco, which was deliberately suppressed in England in favour 
of the Colonies. 


The Old Royal Plate in the Tower of London. By E. Alfred 
Jones. (Fox, Jones, and Co., Oxford. 31s. 6d.)—The pieces 
number in all, including sets (maces, State trumpets, and spoons), 
between fifty and sixty. The curiosity among them is the 
Coronation anointing-spoon, which dates from the late twelfth 
or early thirteenth century. (Other articles are in the treasury, 
but have been described in an earlier work.) Mr. Jones adds an 
account of the Communion plate of St. Peter ad Vincula. This 
is all post-Reformation. 








Tales from Exeter Cathedral. Told to the Children by Mrs, 
Frewen Lord. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 1s.)—Mrsg, 
Frewen Lord gives her first chapter to the state visit of William: 
of Orange to Exeter Cathedral on November 9th, 1688. Every 
one will not think it an auspicious opening, but we have no 
complaint to make. Then comes a plan of the Cathedral, with 
some particulars of its building and the builders. After this we 
have what may be cailed the substantial part of the volume, the 
stories of the men who are commemorated by tombs, monuments, 
tablets, and painted-glass windows. Of these there is an imposing 
list, not a few Bishops of Exeter being among them. Not the 
least honourable name commemorated is that of Bishop Horden, 
who held the See of Moosonee, where he had already been labouring 
for twenty years, from 1872 to 1893. 


New Epitions.—Messrs. Chatto and Windus have now com. 
pleted their “Large Print” edition of “The Novels of Jane 
Austen.” It is in ten volumes, of which we have now before 
us V.-X. These six contain Northanger Abbey (V.), Per. 
suasion (VI.), Emma (VII. and VIII.), and Mansfield Park (IX, 
and X.) This is a very pleasant and attractive edition. It is 
sympathetically illustrated with coloured pictures after drawings 
by Mr. Wallis Mills. Mr. R. Brimley Johnson prefixes notices, bio- 
graphical and bibliographical, and supplies a reasonable criticism, 
It is noticeable that Emma was the first of the novels to be brought 
out by a first-class publishing house, that of Mr. John Murray, 
The price of the volumes is 3s. 6d. net each.—From the Oxford 
University Press we have received a neat little volume, a 
centenary edition of Hymns, by Horatius Bonar (1s.) Bonar wag 
one of the best of modern hymn-writers. Curiously enough, he 
was for many years a determined opponent of the introduction of 
hymns, as distinguished from the Psalter, into Presbyterian 
worship.—In “ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel” (E. Stanford, 15s.), Asia, Vol. II., “Southern and 
Western Asia,” by A. H. Keane. Originally published in 1882, it 
was remodelled and enlarged some nine years ago, and has now 
been again brought up to date by incorporating recent experiences 
of travel.—RIn the “Haddon Hall Library,” Edited by the 
Marquess of Granby and George A. B. Dewar (J. M. Dent and Co, 
3s. 6d.), we have Our Forests and Woodlands, by James Nisbet, a 
seasonable publication in view of schemes recently proposed.—— 
In the “ New Pocket Library” (John Lane, 2s. net.), The Fool of 
Quality, by Henry Brooke, with Introduction by Francis Coutts, 
2 vols. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for February:—The Century, the Pail Mall Maga- 
vine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, 


the Windsor Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Month, 
the United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the 
Interpreter, Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers's 


Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Girl's Own Paper, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the New Quarterly, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Rerrew, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Science Progress, the 
Open Court, the Estate Magazine, the Popular Science Monthly, 
the School World, the Ecclesiastical Review, the Parents’ 
Review, the Forum, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Exposi- 
tory Times, the Homiletic Review, the Law Magazine and Review, 
the Dominion Medical Monthly, the Munsey, Current Literature, 
the International, the Columbia University Quarterly, Saint George, 
the Manchester Quarterly, the Nary League Journal, the Country 
Home, the Expert, the Educational Review, the Church Gazette, the 
Busy Man's Magazine, Modern Language Teaching, theAuthor, the 
Colonial Journal, Lancing College Magazine, the Magazine of Com- 
merce, the Illustrated Poultry Record, the National Gallery, 
Beautiful Flowers, the Wild Beasts of the World, National Defence, 
the Law Quarterly Review, the Statistical Journal, the American 
Historical Review, the International Journal of Ethics, Northampton- 
shire Notes and Queries, the English Historical Review, the East 
and the West, the University Magazine, the Women's Industrial 
News, the Reliquary, Mothers in Council, the American Journal of 
Mathematics, the Englishwoman, the Economic Jvurnal, the Cavalry 
Journal, Llandaff Diocesan Magazine, the Socialist Review, 
Cassier's Magazine, the Architectural and Topographical Record, 
the Art Circular, the Art Craftsman, the Art Journal, the 
McCulloch Collection of Modern Art Catalogue, Embroidery, 
Travel and Ezploration, the Indian World, the Oxford House 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Smart Set, Cassell's Modern Tutor 
Sor the Pianoforte, the Book Monthly. 








(For Publications of the Weel, see p. 234.) 
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AND BEAUTIFUL & 
SEE eS ROO ALLIANGE 
an evanT SEND FoR THE wanboome| ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ae dveee OF Pavreans Cra AMAL | Heap Orricn: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, B.C. 
pesian ameter ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 


BY BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
Buitish Exhibition. The only Grand Prise awarded 
ibition. e on ran ze aw: 
APPOINTMENT | - "British Firm for Watches, Clocks, aud Chro- 
TO THE KING. 


+E. The only Grand Prize a 
Aetoomoustenl Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW alates = on ap ma»: 
VAN 'E. DENT CO. Ltd, 
‘ Makers of the great one 4 Clock, Bie Ben, 
RaDE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.c. 
BRAG G’S 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
Cure indigestion! 


Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhea, <c. 
They prevent many an Uliness! 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, ls. 1}d. per tin. 


BERMALINE BREAD 


“Staff of Life” for “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” 














The True 





THE GENERAL who wishes to reinforce nature's 
forces and advance to the front rank of health 


should use BERMALINE BREAD 
THE JUDGE who tries it will agree —_ the popular 


verdict that the finest in the world i 
‘BERMALINE BREAD 
THE LAWYER will find the most valuable brief he 
ever held for the prosecution of indigestion by 


using BERMALINE BREAD 
Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


RHEUMATISM 


Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 

of the world-famous Brine Bxths of 

Droitwich without leaving their own homes. 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brin in highly con- 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing a\l the virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the oriyinal Baths. 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 


Ask your Chemist for ‘“‘ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 

direct for a 28-lb. bag, delivered free to any address in Loudon 

or Suburbs for 2s., or to any Country address for 2s. 3d. 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 16), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


PURE ITALIAN in 











WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Rod or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 


MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine,”—StazaTHmore (Ear oF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet. 
“A generous fall-favoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





£16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Per al Accident and Di 
Third Party and Drivers’ Ricks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft 
Fidelity Guarantce. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties of 
Trustee and Executor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS 





Prospectuses and Proposal Semee s may be » had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





THE LARGEST STOCK 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
Tele ms: Telephones : 
REpOReAnLE, IN LONDON GERRARD ; $152 
ELIZABETHAN CHIPPENDALE 
JACOBEAN — SHERATON 
A 
CAROLEAN Reproductions HEPPLEWHITE 
QUEEN ANNE LACQUER 


Write for K 22 Booklet post-free 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73, 75 77, 79, 81, 83, and 8§ OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


PLEASURE CRUISES 








TO SUNNY LANDS 
PORTUGAL 
MOROCCO 7 oe 
SICILY ORIENT COMPANY’S 
DALMATIA 
MALTA ss. ‘ORMUZ’ 
a (6,465 tons register). 
TURKLY . ; 
ASIA MINOR From LONDON: 12th March to 7th April. 
ALGERIA | From MARSEILLES: 8th April to 6th May. 


Managers: F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Head 
Offices: Fenchurch Avenue, London. For passage, + bad to the latter firm at 
5 Fenchurch Av., E.C.; or to the West End Branch O 28 Cockspur St., 8. W. 


ACCIDEN TS _ OF Att KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, Claims paid, £5,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. Viay, See sretary. 


HAMPTON S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re-uphoistering 








Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 


HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 












ay aa 
Alcock (F.), South American Scenery, 4t0 ....00+sssseeseee ess voeees (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Aronson (Y. B.), Workmen’s Compeceation ‘Act, 1906, 8vo......(Unwin) net 15/0 
Ave rd), Peace and om iMOSS, CT SVO ....000ceceeees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Bagot (J.), George Canning is Friends, 2 vols. 8vo Murray) net 30/0 
Barr (RB.), Stranleigh’s Millions, cr 8VO .......socsssrseessoseeceenees stares es ash) 6/0 
Bennett (W.), Injuries and Diseases of the Knee-Jo cr 8vo (Nisbet) net 5/0 
Comerse {D. ¥_), Beshingn, and « Catalogue of his itched Werk, sto 
meror (D. Y. anda e © c or! 
Carnegie Me . Ch hip and “le 8 Pairiaiza) net 12 7 
) urchmans' ter, cr 8vo ....... (J. Murray 

Snanagie (Y R. Ww), The Firing nee Sa iassdwes : secoenemnti eqgeeh ite Appleton) e0 
be (E.), A Comfort Book, 12mo ...... (F. Griffiths) net 2/6 
(E.), Catherine, OF 8V0 .........ccccssrsescceesssecee ser seceeee Se ) 6a 

Couheed (4 . ¢.), Thomas Stothard, B.4.: Life and Work, 8v 


(Sidgwick & jackson) net 8/6 
Creveceour (J. H. St. J.), Letters from an American , 8¥0 
(Chatto & Windus) net ee 
Curties (H.), Out of the Shadows, cr ~e sengnen meequepencnscoonoonnsestl (Greening) 
° — — ss Hh 
mer’s ~fiee ledge) 6/0 
Dictions yet the F ag a 1 vol., edited by br Dr. J : Yiastings Neth, & ‘Cuart net 21/0 
ty t-- Rogue of Late gS cr 8vo i... & Windus) 6/0 
i? and Land Assessment in India, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Beverages, Past and Present, 2 vols. 8vo .. ae) ast net 21/0 
= A (N.) ety and American pesos and Metric Legal M 
is ones one ‘ie ae net 7/6 
“Laaiysis ‘of the Evol sical Form (Longmans net 4 
se Prince Karl, Cr 8V0 .......-.:sscssessesereees voseeee (Ward k) 6/0 
, Materials and Methods of Fietion, cr 8vo ...(Bichbards) net 5/0 
‘t), arp acial Mechanics for Engineers, cr 8vo (Macmillan net 8/6 
A. rtificial Waterways and } sat 

















ehobe Genesee tsontcenhiel erccedeseees illan) net 4/0 
Herbert (a )» “The Measure of Our ‘Youth,’ OTUED sncaresucanonsantabiinl (Lane) 6/0 
Hibbert (W.), yg Electricity, parere.. (Cassell) 8/ 
Hill Gt), Links in the Chain, cr EE 
om gl +) and Bechaoit (F. B), 9008; ‘er Svo . (Hei n) 2/6 
ulme (F. E.), That Rock Garden of Ours, aime epic (awe) net 10/6 
Hutchivesa h -), Health and Common Sense, cr 8vo........ «s.-.(Cassell) net 6/0 
Irwin (C. H.), John Calvin: the Man and his Work, CP BVO .....00008 (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Johnson ox +), The Ore Deposits of South Africa, er 8vo (Lockwood) net 5/0 


— = A.) and Thomas (W. N.), Women of = Nations, Vol. II., 
gocerguecocevenonssoessease (Cassell) net 15/0 


Korth (a A. B. :), Responsible Government 


Kelly Gt Rosnah, cr 8vo 























Kirk jel CW, Mad Culture U. -to-Date, 8vo ... “Sim mapa 7/6 

] ag and New, 8vo (E. Griffiths = 10/6 

Mackenzie: Life and Times, 8vo .. -(Longmans net 15,0 

Ty a Working Man, by an American Mech ...(Olipbant) net 3/6 

Prmee (J. C.), Cy Whittaker’s Place. cr 8V0 ........ccecceseeeees (8s. en 6/0 

Lownbaupt sy peenes Bonds, 8V0 .........0++ eee(Putnam) 7/6 

aartens brothers Al Re MP OTD crnssenseccsencovnqeccsceeneeibiebinied (Methuen) 6/0 

Mackay ( 5 ofa Suniit Land, cr 8ve......(Australian Book Co.) net 3/6 
Maclaren aclaren (J. M.), Gold: its Geological Occurrence, &c., 8v0 


(Mining Journal) net 25/0 

Middleton . x T. a English Church Architecture, er 8vo (F. * Griffiths) net 2/6 

ety C. 3 The Sin of Alison Dering, cr 8vo...........+.. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
ulholland os. ), The Predominant Partner: his Rights and Duties, 8vo 

(Sealy & Bryers) net 2/6 

Neumann Od) 7 Recollections of Wagner, 8vo (Constable) net 10/6 








Newte (H. rrows : a Novel, cr 8vo (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Northre rf Ww. 5 » Wanieh and Want, cr 8vo ... . Griffiths) net 5/0 
Oaten ( .), European Travellers in India, cr ..(K. Paul) net 3/6 


Oliphant (W. E.), Story of German Song, er 8vo . (Fairbairns) net 3/6 
Oliver (8. P.), Life of Philibert Commerson, 8vo 


q 0; 
On the Poison of Venomous Snakes, by Various Writers...( Macmillan) net 2/6 





Paine (A. B.), he Tent Dwellers, cr 8V0 ........s.0005 —s & 0 Gonaipen) 6/0 
Parsons $i » Malleable Cast Tron, 8¥0  ......c...ceccceeseeeeee Constable) net 8/0 
Pennell ( * Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Froster (Seeley) net 16/0 
Pocock (B.), the Frontiersman’s Pocket Book, lémo ....... (J. Murray) net 5/0 
OGMRODD Cee eke TINO BOING, GF DUO ccc ccccccecoccsceccecoccscccscsscoscccs cocoons (Long) 6/0 
Powell (E. T. Essentials of Self-Government, 8vo .......... (Longmans) net 4/6 
Raffety (C. ak Introduction to the Science of Badio-activity, cr 8vo 


(Longmans) net 4/6 
Rowe (L. 8. Me Problems of City Government, cr 8vo....... (S. Appleton) net 6/0 








B (Cc, ets Thomas Chatterton, the Marvellous Boy, 8vo (Richards) net 7/6 
&t. Clair (G. ), Man, First and Last, 8V0 .......0..cccenessseeeereee At. Cotte net 9/0 
Sera (L. G.), On the Tracks of Life, 8vo.. empncncians mer net 7/6 
Smith (A. D. H.), Fighting the Turk in th 6/0 

ith (F. H.), Peter: a Novel. cr 8vo.. 6/0 


mith 5 B.), The Ocean Carrier, cr 8v0 (P. >) 60 
Spurzheim (J. G.), Phrenology, 8vo . ..(Lippincott) net 12/6 
Stelzle (C.), Principles of Successful Church Advertising, 4to (Revell) net 5/0 


Townle ey H.), The Sin of the Duchess, er 8VO0..............c0000seeeees (Greening) 6/0 
Tyler ( -), Man in the Light of Evolution, cr 8vo...,...(8. Appleton} net 6/0 
be , Songs and Satires, 12mo ............. (A, <. Humphreys) net 3/6 

lanck ( EB.) & Collyer (M. W.), The Sloops of the Hudson (Putnam) 6/0 


wood (J. C.), A History of the Wedgw yh ry, we A) ved enn 
atherine Press) n h 


Wheeler (J. T.), The Zonal Belt Hypothesis, 8vo............. Cdgeinests net 10/6 


Whitwell (Mrs. E. B.), Through Bosnia ant Hersogovina with a Paint 
Brush, 8vo ... esbece .(Simpkin) net 6/0 
Withers (H.), The Meaning of Money, 8vo Gisoace coveveces “(Smith & Elder) net 7/6 








THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


ELL-FURNISHED FLAT in LADIES’ RESIDEN- 
oMG; District. Bedroom, Sitting 








mn, CHAMBERS TO LET. 
> iavabery, and Bath, 
Avenue, W. 





room, Pan 
90 Holland 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the BDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


NIVHRSITY OF BIRMINGHAY, 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Pan are INVITED Yor the the post of SCIENCE MISTREgs, 
after Easter, 
""Gabjecte Biology, Chemistry and Physies. A Degree and experience ar 


necessary. 
Salary, £120 to £140, according to qualifications. 
Application should be made before February 16th to the Head-Mistress, 
from whom further particulars may be obtaived. 


HE LONDON CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY DESIRES to OBTAIN the services of additional OFFICERS 
for the hp et poy and TRAINING of WORKERS in its District Offices, 
Candidates should be between 25 and 35 years of age, and should —— 
— mie Univer eduention For ifopentin ao mln a re 
| — on s le e c. 
nisou House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. s 


OUn G FRENCH LADY, Fille @’Officier, Musical, 
Diplomée, WISHES a REMUNERATED SITUATION ms a er. 
Grammar and uch conversation. Excellent 
REICHEMBACH, 35 Brompton Square, London, S.W. 


( [inthe managwnent of 35, Daughter of Colonel, experienced 

he management of large oe seeks RE ENGAG — in 

good household as Lady-Hi Com Sec ry. Musical, 

oa cor travell PAWould undertake position of responsi. 

ility ina house at one of the Public Schools or Ladies’ Colleges. Interviews 
in town now, —Address, Miss WRAY, at 8 Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, ee 


QECRETARIAL POST REQUIRED by cultured and 
capable GENTLEWOMAN who has held positions of responsibility, 
is fluent in French and German, and a good correspondent. Liberal remn. 
neration.—Box 302, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ROPRIETOR of popu ular MONTHLY MAGAZINE is 
willing to TRAIN NG GENTLEMAN in EDITING, and to 
allow him to re an interest in the property. References required and 
iven. Tag, iy MAGAZINE, care “, White & Leonard, Solicitors, Bank 
uildin udgate Cireus, London, B.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


OROUGH SURVEYOR AND WATER ENGINEER 

having important Se Dis and Water Supply Works now in 

hand, has VACANCY 4 ARTICLED PUPIL.—Apply Box 299, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 












































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS’ COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The COUNCIL OFFER in JULY, 19099, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of the value of £60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four years, at 
St. Leonards School, by Girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School 
Fees. Preference will be given to Daughters of Professional men or of 
Officers in H.M, Service. . € .. a. on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
of the School. 


fy PS Seseee HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL | 6rx TO MAY 4rz, 1909. 


NGLO-FRENCH SOBOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Prin Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF- TERS will BEGIN on THURSDAY, March 4th. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH BOAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For veespoareaes and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCK. 
NHE KING'S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 
Mistress, Miss mA. Poy Girton College, Cambridge. Fees, £54 a 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress in the School House. Fully 
suntuees modern school buildings, playing-field. Large staff of University Mis- 


tresses. Scholarships and leaving Exhibition. —Apply t te HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Oe tes SOHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 




















SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUEB- 
CH.—Thorongh aa eation in bracing moorland air. Hijchest references, 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, — r cial Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. > Miss OP.--For Terms, 
information Boarding, —# . ~-- apply to the 
SEORETARY, , Havelock Road, Hastings 
M "ARLBOROUGH. —School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well- being. -For oe. apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, vA 
St. Alban's School, The Green, Marlborough. 
WALLASEY, 


he. GRANGE SUHOOL, 














CHESHIBE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Live l. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High Scheel -~For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 

RIPON. 


K BLLFIELD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards Sc hool, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. 
grounds, gravel soil, T'wo Scholarships awarded annually, 
HERTS. 


ORRAN SCHOO L, \ WATFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. i. WH WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healtliy situation on gravel soil. 


Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 


a for ay mag at ghee My 
3 Languages, thoroughly taught by 
rapid individ ek Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for ok ld EN. Practical 
a. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Freneb- 
Fruit Fda ae —Principals: LILY 
F.B.H.S. See Prospectus, 
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2. 
S Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent —— = modern lines. Large Staff of Resideut Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS. 








Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 


17 MAKY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. pee ap te 
-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar Schoo eeds, an rincipal o! 

Gate Bond the Cambridge Training College). - 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarteu. 
FEES :—Students, £38 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the Schooi, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 








DEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, w. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
ised by the Sauitary Tuspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars: on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


GT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 


Daughters of Stee —Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), aud Miss PO'TTER, assisted by a fully qualified Siaif of resident 
English and Foreign y oe and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. ~_ and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils f1 from India and the C: slonies. 


Li ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

ss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils pre for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
pen al lealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval aud Modern Lauguages T'ripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley a (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, ~ Principals — A. 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liver muasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O eo o train Ronml 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, AJ) branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualifi ed teachers. 

aL LTH st UDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportiment. Riding, Fencing, Swiim- 
ming, Beneficial Teevatess and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, MP, —— avd Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D. Se Particulars from the SECRETARY 

NG’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Crick >t, Tennis, &c. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
2to3 years. Mistresses supplied to Schoois for all branches of Physical 
Work. G mnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E.. 113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Sauare, W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resideut Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 

e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 

School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 

cially healthy for children, House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No dar pupils. Fees inclusive.—-Prospectus. 

ADY CHEYLESMORE RECOMMENDS a HOME 

on the CHILTERNS (healthy country, one hour from London) for 

CHILDREN in the Nursery or older ones requiring Edueational advantages, 

—Address, Box 296, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Tus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
isLb OF% 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, MAN.— 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA TION will be held at 
Liverpool University and King William's College in May, 1909, when Two 
Scholarships of £50, one of £15, and two of £10 will be offered. —Apply to the 


SECRETARY. 
PSWICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 


M.A.Oxon. Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and _pro- 
essional careers. JUNIOR SCHOOL in detached building. NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 20th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Ipswich. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 

















EIGHTOR PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the Schowl. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 











Splendid situation. 





Curriculum specially suited to a Business or Professional Career. 


OOTH AM 8 C HOO lL. 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 
Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. - Hour Work. 
For copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 


York. 
ROHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EO. 


FIVE —a SCHOLARSHIPS fer Boys under 14 on June De, he 
will be competed for ou July Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. An OBDINABY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at 1.30 on Weduesday, Merch Sist. 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on May 18th. Candidates from a distance may, under 
certain conditions, be examined at their own Schools.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES, 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private . ma in March. 
_ Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


LEKLEY “GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th, 1909. 
ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


Hea:l-Master, C. w. 
}DYDAL MOUNT SCHOO L, COLWIN BAY 
Head-Master: T, G. OSBORN 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECKIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
_ For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


FASsSTBOT NE COLL EG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby Sehool. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory fur the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets aud fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. ScHOLARSMIPS ON Maxcu 18th. 


‘ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSUIPS (£55-2£10) on 

JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 138, New Scieuce 

Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, § School House, 


S°sz08 VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 















































WORSHIP®UL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical aud Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
», swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages 


workshop. to 
Sons of aval and i Military ¢ Otticers parcl Clery men,—Apply HEAD- MASTER. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on 30th and Slst March and Ist April, 1909, 

for at least SIX OPES SCHOLARSHIPS -—-viz., Two or Three of £70 per 

annum; Two of £50 per annum; Two of £3) per annum—tenable at the 

School.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by 

15th March, 1909. Candidates are entertained free of charge if application 
be made by 15th March. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 

In the South of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900. 

Modern buildings, with 24 acres of grounds. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

immediate connection with the present School will be opened in  May.— 

Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Q+ eau SC HOOT. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 2xp & Snap, 


























Particulars from_ the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland, 


EF Eu §.7 =? § C HOO L. 
ABMY SIDE aa a “Tine DECEMBER, 1908, 
Cc 
EXAM. for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins Marct 
_ 16th, in London and Felsted.— Particulars from BURSAR, Felsted, Essex. 


PSO COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Moderu 
dy separate Lower School. pen Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom Collere 


NTEVENAGE SCHUOL, HERS (tiudowed).— nealtuy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, iu new and 
ne ears outgaet buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees. llustrated Prospectus on application to BR, G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
kK ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist 
will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. _ 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youtbs 
Trained ov Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Kiding, aud Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECRIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

} el + al Couversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 

i janoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Ulusser, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment. 

Courses of Tractical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of eceetahing 
Direct service twice daily with Boeland.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPR.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Adilvess: KRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
L ANNOVER. PASTOR em, WOLTERS, 2 DetMoLpstTR., 
, RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. b ceutral position. Family life: Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendi pportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (ined personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, vearly £100. Hiehest refa 
IESBADEN.—PENSIONAT BEKNHAKDY. 
HIGH-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Established 
1849, Thorough instruction in Languages, Music, Drawing and Painting, &c. 
Every comfort. ) noanyy sanitary arrangements. Bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. house in beautiful garden on high ground, adjoining 
extensive Ry utdoor life and many League Pupils can remain 
during the by vy = Limited number only taken.—Apply for Prospectus and 
references to the Principal, Friulein A. BERNHARDT 
HYSICAT, TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PRUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
Gencing. Work is conducted in French. —aeey ® for pastiontans. 








“SCHOLASTIO A AGENCIES. 
DU CATIO | me 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are mvited to call upon or send fully detailed partioulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs, 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Contiment, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &e. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


GLAN: ABROAD for 








QoOHOOLS in ENGLAND or 

BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
lease state the age of pape, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be p 
PATON’S LIST 0 “SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 

red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Tilustrations. 
J. and J. PA VON, Educational uts, 143 Cannon Street, 

Tondon, E.C. Telephone: 5053 i 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited, 
—— of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
and 1° Nags a oy Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
OENCY "CO. Ltd., J. S. Nicwor, M.A. (Cantab.), and W. W. 
Browne, M.A. (Oxon. * Sir PICCADILLY, W. "Phone: 1567 Gernarn. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W. Cc, 


INVALIDS. — A LIST patentee 

















he of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars,—MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy werent 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advautages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity. Resident phy sician (M.D.) 
INTER HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESORT.— 
LADIES taken as PAYING GUESTS. Consumptives not admitted. 

Three and three-quarter hours’ journey from Paddington; fast through trains 
from the Midlands and the North.—Descriptive Circular from Miss JONES, 
Langley House, Dawlish, South Devon. 


7,PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS —A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

















—- and eiogen for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
rienced and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bilherds, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. as oat 
“ASSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 

YO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS joi join 

the CORBRSEOESERCS CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK. 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. ng <a el 
ma. Y PEW RITING WANT E D. 
Literary work erred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
XTRA POOKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 

‘4 Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Satine, & and Precious Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for rn or o made. (Reference Capital 
aud Counties Bank.)—R. D. and PAS, Ltd. Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich, Establish 











ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
ENAMELS, MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CURIOS, &. 
Good Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens, 
LAW, FOULSHAM and COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIREs, 
7 South Molton Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube Station), 


W ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 





NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, &c., direct from farm to consumer, 

Very best quality only supplied, weekly or fortnightly deliveries undertaken, 
and all carriage paid. Special terms to large consumers. Further p articulars, 
sta ped envelope —BRANAS POULTRY YARUS, Llandrillo, Merionethshire. 


EW-LAID EGGS. 


COOKING EGGS (a Speciality), TABLE POULTRY, 
STOCK BIRDS and SITTINGS OF EGGS. 
For Price List and Particulars apply to Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for &i SHARES, 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OC», FA FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by hom BR. 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Btrset, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers—Capital and ‘Comnties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEHETH — BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac. 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
HE R.MS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union. 


Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises as follows :-— 
£9 %.—SOUTHAMPTON, LISBON, TANGIER GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS. and MARSEIL L ES. February ‘18th to March 2nd, 
£26 58.—MARSEILLES, AJACCIO, ATHENS, CONSTANT INOPLE, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CRETE, NAPLES, MARSEILLES. 
March 4th to April 5th. 
Full particulars from Dr. H. 8. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, ‘N Ww. 














\ROTAVA, ALWAYS SUMM ER. NO FOG. 
GRAND HOTEL HUMBOLDT, Ist Class. Magnificent 
TENERIFE. Scenery. Sea Bathing all year, Passages and Rooms 
booked and all information free from— 





_ CANARY AGENCY (S.), 11 Adam Street, Straud, London, W. 


Mss BISHOP'S Small, Social TOURING PARTIES. 

Italy, March 3rd. Rome, Naples (with Sorrento, Capri, Pompeii), 
Florence, Venice, Enroute, Turin, Genoa, Milan, Lucerne. Medimval Chateaux 
of Touraine, April 16th. The Danube, Vienna, Budapest, and Salzkammergut, 
June. Holland, Aug. Incl. terms. Refs, exchanged, --27 St. George's Rd., Kilburn, 


. M.S. P. — THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 














SPECIAL TOURS, JANUARY—MARCH., 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


WINTER CRUISES. 


To 

SUNNY CLIMES, 

FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 

BY CUNARD STEAMERS 
To SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 

THE DELIGHTFUL ADRIATIC, AND ITALY. 
*‘Carpathia’ and ‘Slavonia’ sail from Liverpool on 16th February 
and 3rd March respectively. Passengers may return by either of those 


magnificent ships, ‘Caronia’ and ‘Carmania.’ 


Apply to Cunard Line, Sens London, 938 Bisho te Street, E.C. 
29-30 Cockspur Street, S. W. ; or r Paris, 2 bis Rue Scribe. , 


HOMELESS us 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 


TRAINED TO 





‘Arethusa’ 


and 
‘Chichester’ 
TRAINING’ SHIPS. 


80 Boys sent each year into the 
Royal Navy. 


become 
PRESIDENT : 
H L : 
SRITIS a ORs The EARL OF JERSEY, GCB. 
USEFUL CITIZENS | Subscriptions and Donations 





Urgently Needed. 


Particulars o: the Society sent on application 


NATIONAL REFUCES 


HOMELESS 
CIRLS 





Trained for 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 
DOMESTIC SERVICE, : H. Bristow WaALLEN. 
&e. Joint Secs. {Hewar G. CopELAanD. 
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PRIOR TO EXTENSIVE 
ALTERATIONS AT THE 
WEST END SHOW ROOMS. 


ELKINGTON’S 
SALE 


The First in more than Half-a-Century’s 


Trading, 


NOW PROCEEDING. 








JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, 
BARCAINS STERLING SILVER, 
IN EVERY ELKINGTON PLATE, 
DEPARTMENT ANTIQUE SILVER, 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, 
BRONZES, 
DRESSING BAGS, &c. 
The Duration of the Sale 
eae will be strictly limited, 
AT ONCE and the Goods offered, 


the London Stocks. 





ELKINGTON #*,S°. 


22 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


(The Olid Mansion House.) 





Ehrmann Brothers 
SENSATIONAL SALE 





21,000 BOTTLES AND 
6,000 HALF-BOTTLES 


DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 


HIGHEST OLASS 


1900 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE 


(EXTRA DRY) 


59/6 


With an allowance of Gd. per dozen on not less than 6 dozen, and 
1/= per dozen on not less than 12 dozen. The quantity for disposal at 
the above price is limited, and when exhausted cannot be replaced, 





At the 
unprecedented 


per Dozen. 
low price of 





In pursuance of our policy to place the public in 
possession of high-class Champagne of best Brands at a 
reasonable price (as distinct from the extravagant prices 
usually charged) we now bring the following important 
and unprecedented purchase and offer to your 
notice. 


Messrs. Deutz & Geldermann have been prevailed 
upon to sell, and we have purchased for cash at a most 
reasonable price, 21,000 Bottles and 6,000 Half-Bottles 
(being the whole remainder of their stock in France of this 
high-class Champagne), at a figure enabling us to offer it 
to the Public at the unprecedented low price of 59/6 per 
Dozen, Half-Bottles 6/- extra per Two Dozen 
Half-Bottles. 


This “Grand Vin Choisi” of the famous 1900 Vintage 
is of unexcelled quality and a perfect specimen of this 
Vintage. It has beautiful flavour, fine vinosity, is in 
splendid condition, and guaranteed free from ullages. 


The whole quantity is now in our London Stock. 








Wine of so well known a Brand and so finea 
quality and Vintage is usually sold to the Public 
at about 84/- per dozen. 


Admirers of fine Champagne should not miss this 
opportunity, which is not likely to occur again. 





ORDER FORM. 





nnloantaniial doz. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann, | 
Bottles per doz. 596 
eisiniennntl doz. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann, 
¢-Bottles per 24/2 656 _ x 
Cheque enclosed £ 
8. 
TOD... sidsiitiantiatinieatiionnediesinaneiniaimeniaiit 
Address ......000++: 


_ Pee : 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


44, & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Publishers of the “Pink List,” giving lowest eurrent Wholesale 
Market Prices of all notabie Brands. 


Ti 


43, 
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INDIA £3 10s. °/, STOCK. 


Not Redeemable before 5th January, 19381. 


Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock, unless expressly forbidden by 
the Instrument creating the Trust. (See the Trustee Act, 1893.) 


ISSUE OF £7,500,000, 


which will be consolidated with the existing India £23 10s. % Stock. 
The First Dividend, being Three Months’ Interest, will be payable on the 
5th April, 1909, Price of Issue, fixed by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, at £97 per Cent, 


THE GOVERNOR axyp COMPANY or tae BANK or ENGLAND give 
notice that they are authorised to receive applications for this Loan, 

This issue is made under the provisions of the East India Lonns Act, 
1908, in order to provide funds for State Railway Construction, for granting 
Advances to In Railway Companies, and for the discharge of certain 
Debentures issued by the Madras Railway Company, the interest and principal 
of which are guaran by the Secretary of State. 

This Stock will bear Interest at the rate of £34 cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly at the Bank of England, on the 5th January, the 5th April, 
the 5th July, and the 5th October in each year, the first Dividend (a full 
quarter’s Dividend) being ore on the 5th April next; and will be con- 
solidated with the India £335 per Cent. Stock now existing, which is not 
redeemable until the 5th January, 1931, but will be redeemable at par on or 
after that day, upon one year’s previous notice having been given in The 
London Gazette ¥ the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England, and at the Bank 
of Ireland, where all assignments and Transfers are made. All Transfers and 
Stock Certificates are free of Stamp Duty. 

Applications, which must be, gocom ied a deposit of £5 per 
Cent., will be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, 

Applications must be for even hundreds of Stock; but the Stock, once 
inscribed, will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of a penny. 

In case of partial allotment, the the amount paid as deposit 
will be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. Should there be 
a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 

On Monday, the 22nd February, 1909, £17 per cent. 
On Monday, the 15th March, 1909, £25 per cent. 
On Tuesday, the 13th April, 1909, £25 per cent. 
On Monday, the 10th May, 1909, £25 per cent. 

The instalments may be paid in full on, or after, the 22nd February, 1909, 
under discaqunt at the rate of £24 per cent. per annum. 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper date, the 
deposit and the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture, 

ip Certi to bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend payable 
on the 5th April, 1909, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full, they 
can be inscribed (i.¢., converted into Stock); or oF. can be exchanged for 
Steck Certificates to r in denominations of £100, £500, and £1,000, 
without payment of any fee, provides such exchange is effected not 
later than the ist June, 1909. Stock Certificates to bearer will have 
quarterly Coupons attached, 

Stock may converted into Stock Certificates to bearer, and Stock 
—— may be converted into Stock, at any time, on payment of the 
usual fees. 
Ae must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank 
of England, or at any of its branches; at the Bank of Ireland; of Mr. Horace 
H. Scott, the Broker to the Secretary of State for India in Council (Messrs. R. 
Nivison & Co.), 76 Cornhill, London, E.C. ; or of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & 
Co., 13 usion House, London, E.C. 

The List will be closed on, or before, Tuesday, the 9th February, 1909. 

Bank or EnGuanp, 4th February, 1909. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £70.000,000. 
JACKMAN & CO. 


(Established 1790), 


The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. (Tex, 11468 Cenrrat.] 


1338 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
Interesting Catalogue free. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, SE. 


Ree Pande Prop and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
A 














or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
NS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





————- 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight, 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 

SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 

MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per 3-lb. Tin; 


5d. per oz, 
43d. per os 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper, 


Tue Imperrat Tosacco Co. (oy Great Brirarn anv Inetanp), Liurrep, 








Some people are content, not because they 
have just what they would like, but because 
they think if they try something else it will 
be no better. In Cigarettes this is a big 
point. Lockyer’s Regal Oval Cigarettes 
make a man quite content because they 
are the choicest Virginia Cigarettes extant, 
Try them and see what a difference there 
is over any other. The difference is not 
perceptibly great, but it’s there, and 
makes all the difference. All high-class 
Tobacconists sell Lockyer’s Regal Oval 
Cigarettes at 25 for 1s. 6d., 50 for 3s., 
100 for 6s. 





TADDY’S 
“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per2oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE, 


The *Ailenburys” DIET 


Wiil be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is require?. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists, A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


sK” 





BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there wno “ K” Boot 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 








OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GuIngAgd 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, Agency, any high-ciass Store will obtain jrom | MBBnc cccccsccnseeccoccooosoes £1212 0 

— “K” Boot Manu/acturers, Kendal, England, | Half-VPage (Column) .......... 660 

Paid-up Capital ........00000-++eeeseeee-1, 500,000 os K a SH re} ES Rossen culemertaean ee - 330 

Reserve Fund .............es0:seeee+ eee ++ £1,280,000 arrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 

ree : s Half Narrow Column.....,.... 220 

Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 —~ awe Column ...... 110 
anusinan Jolumn (Two-thirds width of 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. Page) z ceeoccenecesece eveee 8 8 

on the AA tt, G1 — Including postage to any ‘Yearly. Haly- Quar- Outside Page ce tense 16 16 0 

of the United King- yearly. terly. eeeeeeee eeee coed 
States and New Zealand. om en ie a) eh > oe Inside Page ....... srveececess 1414 0 


Includin, postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 


many, India, 
Japan, So, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed ods, on 


texms which may be ascertained on China, 


- oe 








vu72 
| Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
| width), 58.; and 1s. a lime for every additional line 
(coniatning on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, @s. an inch, 


1126, 0163... 082 | Broad column, half-width of page, 13s, an inch, 
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TO INVESTORS. 


TELEPHONE 7943 CENTRAL. TELEGRAMS “CO-PARTNERSHIP, LONDON.” 


CO-PARTNERSHIP TENANTS Ltd. 


Registered Office - - 6 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 














BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
Chairman sah oe ons ove .»» Mr. HENRY VIVIAN, M.P. 
Mr. J. F. L. BRUNNER, M.P. Mr. JOHN H. GREENHALGH (Hampstead Tenants Ld.) 
Mr. W. HUTCHINGS (Ealing Tenants Ld.) Mr. F. SWANZY, J.P. (Sevenoaks Tenants Ld.) 
Mr. C. NAPIER-CLAVERING (Harborne Tenants Ld.) | Mr. B. WILLIAMS (Garden City Tenants Ld.) 


Secretary ove ove eee + Mr, FREDK. LITCHFIELD, F.S.S. 








SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ist FEBRUARY, 1909: 
1,479 Shares of £10 each - - £14,790 
4 per Cent. Loan Stock - - ££38,924—2£53,714. 





For the purpose of assisting in the development of the various Estates, the 
Co-partnership Tenants Limited invites applications for Shares and Loan Stock. 





SUMMARY OF RESULT FOR 16908. 
5% Dividend on the Shares (the maximum allowed by the Rules) Carried to Reserve, £1,000, 





TABLE SHOWING POSITIONS OF AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 





No. of 
Area --Land and Buildings at cost at Sist Dec.—, 
ae (Acres). yn So 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 
Ealing Tenants... «a 2 ~~ 500 .. £10,237 £17,308 £26,840 £53,912 £71,197 £97,166 
Garden City Tenants .. 34 bat 275 ail -- — 5,000 87,670 72,357 81,000 
Sevenoaks Tenants sil 54 pee 59 ve — — 4,550 14,500 16,550 16,550 
Leicester Anchor Tenants 50 po 500 — _ — _- 1,500 4,555 
Manchester Tenants a 11 ee 130 _ — — _ 8,660 23,500 
Hampstead Tenants a FW poe 700 _ _ — _- 16,674 66,672 
Harborne Tenants ces 53 ee 500 — = — -- 16,501 45,933 
Fallings Park Garden 
Suburb Tenants ie 20 = 200 — —_ oo = -- 1,200 8,138 
Trentham Garden Village 
Tenants... eee une — — _ —_ —_ -- — _— 





282; ... 2,864  .. £10,237 £17,308 £36,390 £106,082 £204,689 £342,514 





OPINIONS ON THE SOCIETY’S WORK. 


Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., at the Church Rt. Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P.:—“ These 
House on December ist, 1908:—“If you can | schemes were being carried out on thoroughly business 
combine the advantages which are given by the | lines, their accounts being checked by a firm whose 
ownership of a considerable area of land with the | name was a guarantee of soundness.” 
advantages which you obtain by the individual " 
ownership of houses, surely that is a gain which is The “Spectator,” May 16th, 1908 :—“ We 
incalculable, and you do get that under the system | desire to draw the attention of our readers to the 
which Mr. Vivian has proposed, and it has my | admirable work which is being done by the Co- 
hearty sympathy. I believe it is a success, and I | partnership Tenants Limited. We sincerely hope 
believe if we can get other people as energetic aS | that they will get the financial support they desire, and 
he is to work it in other districts it will be a still : : 

: ” most certainly deserve, and that the four per cent. 
greater success in the future. : : 
Loan Stock which they need to enlarge their work 


Rt. Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., M.P.:—“I | will be obtained.” 


believe the investment in the Co-partnership Tenants Councillor J. S. Nettlefold, of Birmingham; 


to be a perfectly sound one; I believe it to be well saatistr " ° 
managed. If you feel that it is good business to get in “ Practical Housing” (page 138) :—‘They 


an interest in one of the most splendid efforts to solve { @t¢ taking up a perfectly safe four per cent. invest- 
this vital question, then take your money out of some- ment, as well as helping forward a thoroughly sound 
thing, and put it into the Co-partnership Tenants.” solution of the Housing problem.” 








Prospectus may be obtained, and Plans of Estates and Houses seen, at the offices of the Co-partnership Tenants Limited, 
6 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Intending Investors shown over the Estates. 


WARNING.—Investors are particularly requested to note the Name and Address of this Seckety. 
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GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829, 


Patnoxss—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of sOme, 
Parsisart—The BISHOP of LONDON, 1ce-Presipert—The LORD H . 
Cuarmmax—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Derurr-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart 
Secretany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp Manacer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. Annual Income, £471,097. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
LARGE BONUSES. are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 
NEW AND SPECIAL Suplieation 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
LICIES. Policies, with Valuable Options. 
- WHOLE-LIES CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
uring first ten years. 
2. PENSION. POLICIES, Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents seme’ and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Asstirances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tue Sancruary, Westminster, S.W. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


TPatron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. LFOUR, M.P. 
Vice-Presidents—FRED ERIC HARRISON, Esq.; Sir FRANK T. MA RziArs C.B.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH O.M.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., 0. M., F.R.S. 
Trustess—EARL of ROSEB iRY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.B.S.; HENRY YATES 
THOMPSON, Esq. 

we ye Non. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D., 
Prof. A. Bradley, LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. ~e ywater, D.Litt., 
—_ Dobson Esq., LL.D., Hon. Arthur Eliot, D.C.L., J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Litt.D,, Sydney 

Sir A. Geikie, *K.C. B., F.RS., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.B.S., Edmund osse, Esq., LL.D., 
sets. yi Rev. W. Hunt, Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.B., K.CS.L, Walter Leaf, Esq., ‘Litt. D., 
Sidney as Eaq., Litt.D., bf = Lan Esq., oy & J. Low, Esq., Dr. J. F. Payne. Sir F. Pollock, Bart., 
LL.D., Rev. J. i. Rigg, D i Be Tedder, Esq F.S,A., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains eas 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 Is.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATA- 


LOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to, 1903), price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 
“One of the most eagacious and judiciously liberal men ! have ever known, 
the late Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 


that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the Londes Library.” 
. &. HM. LECKY. 


, C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary ‘ana Librarian. - 


**GLORY BE TO Gop THE FATHER ONLY ; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end, Amen.” 


WHERE & WHAT IS TRUTH IN RELIGION? 


A plain answer on Rational Grounds is given by THE THEISTIC CHURCH, and will be sent 














gratis and post-free to anyone applying to The HON. SECRETARY (Postal Mission), 
THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W. 
SERVICES HELD THERE ON SUNDAYS AT 11 AND 7. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%, 2%". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found egualto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with fom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, g:ves us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8B Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, cluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Twacecenrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONlor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by perinission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. git = 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centre! Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Boad, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward tle ~~. ~ of the Association 

ld be sent. eee Messrs. BARCLAY and 
GO., 1 Pall Mali East, 5. W. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELF 
Manu/facturersto His Most mt wl Majesty the King. 


Children’s “ doz. | Hematitched. 

CAMBRIC J “ b—=-4 2/9 doz 
36 + | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

ne "The Irish Cam brics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosinson & Ciraver have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
Lists post FREE. HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH oo 5/ll per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
nare, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table c Cloths, ll a each. Real tn sh Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Quaghes ‘and Roller A gy 
Price ae DAMASK Biase "Cloths, "49 
Post Fri per doz. 
Frilled | —_ Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 


Linens and Linen Diaper, 1144. r yard, Stro: 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. = ” 


TABLE uwstse LINEN, 


Letter Orders and a Sequivies for Samples should he 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1381), 
i4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert pena , a the —- possible 
rices. terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

eoudectesees, 00. on application, 
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THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE? 
SERIES. 


4d. each volume, in paper covers, 
6d. each, in cloth. 





MOTHER AND CHILD 


By CONSTANCE NANKIVELL, 


“There is not aword in it which we 
heartily endorse.”—Yorkshtre Herald.  “"""™™* 


A BOOK OF SIMPLE 


REMEDIES. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts 


A HEALTHY HOME 


HOW TO KEEP IT, 
A Book for Everybody, 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL DISHES. 
By A. MASSINGBERD. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By WILHELMINA ROOPER and EVELYN 
GROGAN. 2 Parts. 


“Admirably designed for ms played and 
enjoyed by children.’’—Scotsma 


THE YOUNG STANDARD-BEARER 
RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs. BULLEY. 
Very cheap and very handy.""—Guardian, 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIORS, 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. 2 Parts. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 2 Parts. 
By M. COOPER. 


“Well written, amusing plays, which need no 
special scenery or dresses.""—Schoo! Guardian. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. BRAMSTON, 


* Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild ors 
Communicants’ Class.’’— Guardian. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. 


By ALICE MASSINGBERD. 
“A most fascinating little work.” —Queen, 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 
By JOSEPHA CRANE. Illustrated. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 
** Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 
. —Outlook. 


ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
By PH@BE ALLEN. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. 
By A. M. ALEXANDER. 
“One of the best and-safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.’’— Hospital. 
A List of Plays and Dialogues for 
Children will be forwarded post-free. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
83 PATERNOSTEE BUILDINGS, LONDOR. 
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Hodder & Stoughton 


“The most important contribution that has 
peen made to theology for many years." 


JESUS AND THE GOSPEL 


Christianity Justified in the Mind of Christ. By the Rev. 
professor JAMES DENNEY, D.D. tos, 6d. 


“Dr. Denney’s new book ‘Jesus and the Gospel’ is the most 
nt contribution that has been made to theology for many 
years. It must arrest the attention of all who seriously care for 
religion. Not only those who teach Christianity, but all who 
think about Christianity in its intellectual aspect may be referred 
to it as by pre-eminence the frankest, the ablest, and the most 
conclusive treatment of the central problem which is anywhere 
to be found.” —Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in the British Weekly. 


importa’ 





“ Professor Findlay’s work will be indispensable. His 
exposition is the book on the Enisties of St. John." 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE LIFE 
ETERNAL An Exposition of the Epistles of 


St. John. By the Rev. Professor G. G. FINDLAY, 
D.D. ros. 6d. 
“With deep and ever-deepening gratitude Dr, Findlay’s latest, 
and, in many respects, his greatest work will be read. It is an 
exposition of the Epistles of St. John by one whose life-long 
study of the teaching of St. Paul has intensified his appreciation 
of the profound doctrine expressed in the sublimely simple 
sentences which flow so easily from the pen of the beloved 
disciple in his old age Dr. Findlay’s work will be indis- 
pensable His exposition is the book on the Johannine Epistles 
—an invaluable contribution to New Testament theology.” 
Methodist Recorder. 


What is to bo the future of india? 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF 


INDIA sé Study of the Aspirations of Educated 
Indians. By H. P. MODY 3s. 6d. net 


This study of the aspirations of educated Indians won the prize 
of 2,000 rupees recently offered by Mr. Robert Laidlaw, M.P., for 
the best essays on the ways and means to a self-governing India. 
Readers who ask themselves what it is that the Indian people 
want will find this volume of great interest and value, and will 
gain real illumination on India and her possible future. 

“What Justin McCarthy did in ‘Our Own Times’ 

for grown-up people, that Miss Synge has 

now done for intelligent boys and giris."’ 


THE GREAT VICTORIAN AGE, 
By M. B. SYNGE, F.R.Hist.S. With coloured frontis- 
piece 2s. 6d. 


“Miss Synge has a remarkable gift for condensing into a 
simple story that children appreciate the principal events of 
historical periods. In her present book she has a subject 
after her own heart, and has written a story which is true 
to historical fact and’ perspective, and yet thoroughly attractive 
to children.” —Morning Post. 
By the some Author: A SHORT HISTORY OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 
ENGLAND. 3s. 63. The Giasqow Herald says: “ Here is a charming book 
for those who love to think of life in the much-vaunted good old times....... 
It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the amount of out-of-the-way 
learuing that is brought together in these pages. We can only say that the 
book is everywhere delightful; interesting alike to the student of sociology 
and to the general reader.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 


NOW READY FOR FEBRUARY. Price 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND THE LOWER CLASSES. By 
the Rev. Professor Apotex Detssmann, D.D., D.Theol., Heidelberg. 

THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS IN RELA- 
ag! in J THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. B. H. Cuan.es, 
.D., Litt. D. 

STUDIES IN CONVERSION.—I. Justin Martyr. 
Professor James Statxer, D.D. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST. 
M.A., D.D. 

THE UNIO-MYSTICA AS A THEOLOGICAL CONCEPTION. By 
the Rev. Professor H. R. Macetwrosu, D.Phil. Edinburgh. 

AN EMENDATION TO 1 PETER ii. 
Hares, M.A., Litt.D. 

JUSTIN MARTYR AND THE TEXT OF HEBREWS xi. 4 
By J. D. Maywarp, M.A., Birmingham. 

THE AUTHORITIES USED IN THE ACTS i.-xii esso 
Sir W. M. Ramsar, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. — Sa F 


NOTE ON ‘Evepyciofa:, By the Rev. Professor J. B. Maror, Litt.D. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 





By the Rev. 
By the Rev. Principal A. E. Garver, 


8. By Professor J. Bexpe. 





LORD AVEBURY’S NEW BOOK. 
Peace and Happiness. 


By LORD AVEBURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
These essays discuss many subjects of universal interest with the shrewd 
and kindly wisdom that in The Pleasures of Life, and other works from the 
same pen, has proved helpful and stimulating to so many readers. 


The Ancient Greek SMistorians. 
(Harvard Lectures.) By J. B. BURY, Litt.D.. LL.D., Regius 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Characters of Theophrastus 
An English Translation from a Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Noes by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the Univer 
sity, 1870. A New Edition, Edited by J. F SANDYS, Litt.D. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Classical Library. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 
By MARTIN L. D'OOGE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan. Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The Coming Struggle in Eastern 

Asia. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” &c. With Illustrations 
and a Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. 


By PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B., L' .D, Author of “ Mars and 
its Canals,’ &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The County Lieutenancies and 
the Army, 1803-1814. 


ty the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of “The History 
of the British Army.” 8vo, 10s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘' Mr. Fortescue’s volume is an encyclopaedia of fact, 
which all true thinkers on this great problem should make a point of 
mastering, Asa corollary to ‘An Englishman's Home’ it is wholly admirabie.’ 


Notes of a Botanist on the 


Amazon and Andes, 
Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. With Illas- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Novels of Henry James. 
Edition de Luxe. In 23 vols. 8vo, 83. 6d. net each. 
Vol. X. The Spoils of Poynton. A London Life. 
The Chaperon. 





NEW 6s. 





NOVELS. 
By H. G. WELLS. 


TONO—BUNGAY. [ Tuesday. 


A novel of contemporary English life. It claims affinity with Kipps, as 
distinguished from Mr. Wells's romances into which a fantastic element enters, 


One Immortality. ny . rrevpine HaALt, 
Author of “ The Inward Light,” &e, 





POCKET DICKENS.—New Vol, 
Our Mutual Friend. 4 Reprint of the 


First Edition, with the Illustrations, and an Introduction, 
Biographical and Bibliographical, by CHARLES DICKENS 
the Younger. 2s. net; limp leather, 3s. net. 





Shakespeare. _ By Professor WALTER RALEIGH. 


Globe 8vo, 4s. net. [ Brersley Series. 





William Morris. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


[ English Men of Letters. 





The Religion of the Common Man 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.-C. Crown Svo, 3s. net. 


Artificial Waterways and Com- 


mercial Development with a History 
of the Erie Canal). By A. BARTON HEPBURN, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 4s net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd. London. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 5s. net. Cloth extra, 


THE NEW WORD 


By ALLEN UPWARD, 


Corresponding Member of the Parnassus Philological Society, 
Athens, 


[In view of the great circulation recently obtained by 
rationalist and materialist writings, the publisher believes that 
many persons may be glad to have their attention drawn to a 
book, not the work of an ordinary Christian Apologist, which 
meets the materialist on his own ground and answers him out 
of his own mouth. ] 


CONTENTS.—1. The Riddle. 2. Psychology: The Personal Equation. 
3. Etymology : The Castle in the Air. 4. Lexicography : The Play 
upon Words. 5. Metaphysics: The House of Cards. 6. Altruism : 
The Face in the Looking Glass. 7. Materialism : The Shape. 
8. Physics : The Knot. 9. Dynamics : The Demon in the 
Stone. 10. Chemistry : The Man in the Crumb. 11. Mathematics : 
The Conjuring Trick. 12. Logic : The Cipher. 13. Ontology : Tho 
End. 14. Metastrophe: The Magic Crystal. 15. Biology: The Elf. 
16. Theology : The Painted Window. 17. Exegetics : The Forbidden 
Fruit. 18. Pathology : The Pyramid. 19. Astrology : The Eclipse- 
20. Ethies : The Book of Etiquette. 21. The Heir. 


“AsIturn over the leaves and re-read the passages I have 
marked, I utterly despair of conveying within my appointed 
limits any inkling of the author’s fertility of thought and 
illustration.”—Mr. Wituiam Arcuer, in the Morning Leader. 


“A spacious mansion of delight....... ‘The New Word’ is a 
book of rare enchantment, with something of the freshness of 
the world’s youth about it.” 

—Mr. Harry Jonss, in the Daily Chronicle. 


“It is impossible to do Mr. Upward any justice by quoting 
him, unless we quote nearly the whole of his book, because it all 
hangs together, and it is all good....... ‘The New Word’ is a 
book to add to the small store by the side of your bed. It is full 
of Scholarship and Wit, and it is full of Hope.” 


— Westminster Gazette. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 44 Fleet Street, E.C. 


TWO BOOKLETS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
ss PLAIN DINNERS ; 2 Help toa Uric-Acid-Free Dict.” 


Post-free 7d. ; 
“* We would recommend a careful perusal of this simple and well-written 
pamphlet.”—Northern Echo. 


os SALINE STIMU LATION, with Remarks on a 
Common Ill.” Post-free 7d. 
A “new application of old and familiar facts.” 


From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenuo, Harrogate. 


NEW EDITION (18th). Cloth, Is. 64.; boards, 1s. Of all Booksellers, 
or post-free from the Publishers. 


THE DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON GOUT AND ITS DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 

Corterts.—Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, 
such as Weak Heart, Gout, &. Diet the only Safe and Permanent Cure at 
any age. Quack Medicines to reduce weight Dangerous and Useless. Evils of 
Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. F in its Relation to Work, Exercise, 
&c. Aualysis and Composition of some largely advertised secret preparations 
for reducing weight. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


Its Past, its Present, and its Future. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
And all Booksellers. 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1909. 


A List. arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names, 
of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs 
in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 
Over 1,000 Golf Clubs are included in this Edition. In red cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; 
post free, 3s, 94.— London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 




















OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII, 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
8 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864 ; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill's Poems, 
$ vols., 1844. 100,000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


SIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication. 

British or Foreign, pokes, romptly. Lowprices. Immense stocks- 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post- 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 








Ly 


IMPORTANT. BOOKS ON THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF ARCHI. 
TECTURE for the Cultured Amateur, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 58. net. 
ESSENTIALS IN ARCHITECTURE, 4, 


Analysis of the Principles and Qualities to be looked for in Buildings, B 

JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., Fellow and Past President of the Royat 

pusiete of British Architects, With 80 Dlustrations of Old and Modern 
ulldings. 

Mr. RB. Normaw Suaw, B.A., writes :—*‘ I have read the proofs of this work 
with the greatest interest. I am quite sure it will arouse enthusiasm in 
hundreds of readers, but if it attracted only a dozen, it would not have been 
written in vain. Mr. Belcher wishes his readers to think of Architecture— 
architecturally ; tells them how to do so, and no one is more competent to 
teach them.” 

‘‘& master in the art of architecture explains the fundamental principles 
that underhe, and the qualities that are embodied in, all good architecture, 39 
as to enable anyone interested rightly to appreciate and enjoy the best 
examples of the art.’’—Literary World. 


An Epoch-Making Book.—Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt, 31s. 6d. net, 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 


An Analysis of the Origin and ee oy of English Church Archites. 
ture, from the Norman Conquest to the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
By FRANCIS BOND, M.A., Hon. A.R.LB.A. Containing 800 pages, with 
1,254 Illustrations, comprising 785 Photographs, Sketches, and Measured 
Drawings, and 469 Plans, Sections, Diagrams, and Mouldings. 

“Mr. Bond has given us a truly monumental work......As a mine of erndi- 
tion, of detailed analysis and information, and of criticism on English 

Medisval Church Architecture, the book is worthy of all praise.’’—Times. 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, £1 1s. net. 
EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 


IN ENGLAND. An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Tudor 
Elizabethan, and Jacobean Periods. By 3 ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.4° 
With upwards of 300 Dlustrations from Drawings and Photographs, 
including many oy ee Plates. 

“The most charming k that has rt been issued on the English 
Renaissance. The wealth and accuracy of the illustrations, in conjunction 
with the pleasant diction and scholarly style of the letterpress, make it 
impossible for anyone of taste to be disappointed with its coutents.” 

—The Antiquary, 
Thick demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, £1 1s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE on the 


Comparative Method. By Professor BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.LB.A, 
and BANISTER F. FLETCHER, F.R.LB.A. Fifth Edition, Revised and 
Evlarged by BANISTER F. FLETCHER. With 2,000 Illustrations, 
reproduced from Photographs and Drawings. 

*“*No student of architecture should be without this standard work, which 
is itself a triumph of art....... The illustrations alone are a treasure-house of 
noble form, and create to the observer a sense of delight and exultation ag 
he passes in review all these magnificent monuments of man’s effort and his 
aspirations.”—Daily News. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 


THE EDUCATION OF BOYS. 
ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


This week’s issue of the “CHURCH FAMILY 

NEWSPAPER” contains the first of a Series of 

Articles by Mr. ARTHUR C. BENSON on the 
Higher Education of Boys. 

The first Article deals with the 
GENERAL EDUCATION SITUATION, 
The Second Article will be on 
THE EDUCATION OF THE ABLER BOYS 
And the third Article will be on 
THE EDUCATION OF AVERAGE BOYS. 








The “CuurcH FAMILY NEWSPAPER” is published every Friday, 
and can be obtained of all Newsagents, price 1d., or direct from 
the Office, 17 to 21 Tavistock Street, W.C., post-free 14d. 


No. 40. FEBRUARY ISSUE NOW READY. 


Financial Review of Reviews. 


Special! Articies. 
McKINLEY, ROOSEVELT, and TAFT: a Comparison and a 
Forecast. 
I.—By GEORGE G. MOORE (of Chicago). 
IL.—By MYRON T. HERKICK (late Governor of the State of Ohio). 
The BENEFICIAL EFFECT of INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 
on BRITISH TRADE. By Sir EDWARD W. FITHIAN. 
The GROWTH of INVESTMENT KNOWLEDGE. Ly W. R. LAWSON. 
SCIENTIFIC INVESTMENT in DAILY PRACTICE. 
By Sir JOHN F. L. ROLLESTON, 





288 pp. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Publisher, 2 WATERLOO PLACE, London, 8.W. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1908, 4s. 6d. (cost 10s. net); Menpes 
4 World's Children, 8s, 6d. (cost 20s.) ; Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 
1908, £3 15s.; Dickens’s Works, Illus. Lib. Edn., 30 vols., 26 10s. (cost £15). 
Catalogues free. We su ply everything. State wants. Books bought. List 
of wants free. -HOLLAN: BRBOS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Revell’s Latest List. 


TWENTY YEARS IN PERSIA. 
By JOHN G. WISHARD, M.A., M.D., 
Director of the American Presbyterian Hospital, Teheran, 
Price 5s. net, postage 4d. fala 
berdeen :—** Dr. Wishard, b travels and by hi 
The o— Newt conepilaanl o povtentie of observation, and it is 
because of his wide and intimate know that the book is so luminous and 


Person: arrative of Seven Years Residence on 
the West Coast. 


THE JUNGLE FOLK OF AFRICA. 
By ROBERT H. MILLIGAN. 
Price 6s. net, postage 4d. 
Aberdeen Free Press says:—‘‘Tho whole book is full of incident and 


The - 
anecdote and illustration, and ought to prove a very popular and instructive 
one — West Africa. The book is as interesting as and more instructive 


mer THINGS KOREAN. 


ACollection of Sketches and Anecdotes, Missionary and 
Diplomatic. 
By Hon, HORACE N. ALLAN, 


EXTRAORDINARY and Minister Plenipotentiary of United 
States to Korea. 


Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. net, postage 41. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE NILE, 


Record of Missionary Enterprise in Egypt. 
. Princeton "Kadresses. 
By the Rev. CHARLES R. WATSON. 
Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 
The Church Missionary Review says :—The preface intimates that in the 
paration of the book the English-speaking tourists, who to the number 
of 12,000 annually visit Egypt, have been kept in mind. Nothing better could 
ossibly be put into their hands, while the missionary student in his turn will 
d this clear and fair statement of the religious conditions of the country to 
be of real and even great value.” 


By H. G. UNDERWOOD. 
Illustrated, price 2s, 64. net, postage 4d. 

The author has been for twenty-three years a missionary to the hermit 
pation, and brings a wealth of interesting material with reference to the 
country, the people, their secular and religious life, the forms and methods of 
missionary work, as well as the history of the past and present of missions in 
Korea. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; 
Also EDINBURGH. 


The Times Book Club, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 
376-384 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


late ENVOY 








The largest and most convenient Bookshop in the Worid 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. Books in Beautiful Bindings; Editions d’Art; and 
second-hand books withdrawn from circulation in the Library. 


All Books supplied at the lowest prices. 
Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 


Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 


Purchase Dept. Telephone: No. 5394 Gerrard (three lines). 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Times Book Club,” London. 


Books to the value of £1 carriage free to any railway station in 
the United Kingdom. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address : Bookmes, Loypos, Codes; Umsicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrnat 1515); 








MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GEORGE CANNING AND SOME 
INTIMATE FRIENDS. 
Containing hitherto Unpublished Letters, Jeux d’Esprit, &o. 


Edited by Captain JOSCELINE BAGOT. With Portraits, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. [Ready next week. 


THE LIFE OF 
PHILIBERT COMMERSON, 


D.M., Narurautiste pu Ror. An Old*World Story of French 
Travel and Science in the Days of Linneus. By the late 
Captain 8. PASFIELD OLIVER, R.A. Edited by G. F. 
SCOTT ELLIOT, F.L.S8., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


The Herzogenberg Correspondence. Edited by MAX KAL- 
BECK, and Translated by HANNAH BRYANT (Mrs. 
Atkinson). With Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This collection will be the first series of Brahms’s letters presented to 
English readers. It is an account of a friendship maintained under almost 
ideal conditions during the period of the Composer's greatest activity 
(1876-1897), and gives a vivid picture ef his personality and of musical circles 
in the three great centres. 


DOURIS AND THE PAINTERS 
OF GREEK VASES. 


Translated from the French of EDMOND POTTIER, of the 
Musée de Louvre, Paris, by BETTINA KAHNWEILER. 
With a Preface by JANE ELLEN HARRISON, of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. With Coloured and other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES: 


their Present Condition and Progress, Edited by the SOUTH 


AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. Demy 8vo, 
6s. net. 
“ The volume is well packed with statistics, and rests its arguments upon 


facts, and facts alone, while at the same time it displays a wide faculty for 
forecasting future developments, and a refreshingly calm and judicial 
demeanour in the face of boding difficulties.”— Daily Jelegraph. 


HYDROGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. 


Description of the Means and Methods Employed in Con- 
structing Marine Charts. By the late Rear-Admiral Sir 
W. J. L. WHARTON, K.C.B. A New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged by Rear-Admiral MOSI'YN FIELD, F.R5S., 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty. With Diagrams and 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


Romance of the East Series. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


TALES OF THE CALIPHS, 
By CLAUD FIELD, Author of “The Confessions of 
Al Ghazzali.” 


‘In this series the great storehouses of Oriental romance will be opened for 
the first time to the public. Tales from the Sanscrit, from the Chinese, from 
every language of the Kast possessing a great literature, will cgneee in due 
course. From these vivid narratives of old-world romance it will be possible 
for the reader to glean much information concerning the lives and manners 
and customs of vanished races, and the greatness of Empires that have passed 
away. Mr. Claud Field, in “ Tales of the Caliphs,” gives us the genuine 
romance of history, authentic anecdotes of Caliphs of Bagdad and Cordova, 
and marvellous adveutures of Haroun-al-Baschid concerning which even ** The 
Arabian Nights” is silent. 


Four New Six-Shilling Novels. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BELOVED VAGABOND.” 


SEPTIMUS. 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. [Third Impression in the press, 


TRUTH says:—“iIf you want a perfectiy delightful 
book, get W. Jv. Locke’s ‘ Septimus.’” 


IONE CHALONER. 


By the EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, Author of “ Dowland Castle.” 


THE ARCHDEACON’S FAMILY. 


By MAUD EGERTON KING. 


BEYOND THE SKYLINE. 


By ROBERT AITKEN. 





or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrain 3601), W., LONDON. 
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MATHEMATICAL WORKS BY W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc, 


Assistant Master at Cheltenham College ; Author of “ Arithmetical Types and Examples,” “ A New Junior Arithmetic,” &o, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Complete, 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 46. 6d. Or in Two Parts—PART lL., 2s. 6d.; with Answers, 3s. 


PART I1., 2e.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 


PART I. contains the more elementary portions, and includes Quadratic Equations, Graphical Solution of Equations, Graphs of 


Statistics and Formule, Literal Equations, Easy Graphical Problems. 


PART II. includes Surds, Indices, Four-figure Logarithms (with Tables), Indeterminate Coefficients, Square Root, Harder H.C.F. and 
L.C.M., Proportion Progressions, Permutations and Combinations, Binomial and Exponential Theorem, Miscellaneous Curves, &c. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXAMPLES. Taken from the Algebra. 


PART L., 1s. Gd.; with Answers, 2s. 


Consisting of fully worked out Types (with rough work shown) and Sets of Examples. 


(1) Types and Examples in One Volume, with Answers, 3s. 6d. 
(2) Ditto, without Answers, 3s. 6d. 





ARITHMETICAL TYPES AND EXAMPLES. 


With or without Answers, 3s. Or in Two Parts— 


PART I1., 28.3; with or without Answers, 





THIS BOOK IS ISSUED IN FOUR WAYS~— 


(3) The Examples separately, with Answers, 3s. 
(4) Ditto, without Answers, and with Oral Examples, 3. 


In the Types and Examples in One Volume each Exercise is preceded by a Model worked out according to methods approved by 
modern teachers, and Explanatory Notes are added where necessary; but the proof of the method, in many cases, is purposely left to 


JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 


Complete, 1s. 6d.; with Answers, 2s. The Examples separately, with or without Answers, ts. 6d. 
This volume is based on the Author's ‘‘ Arithmetical Types and Examples,” but at the same time contains much new matter. 
Greater prominence has been given to the more elementary parts of the subject, while the more difficult seetions have been omitted, 
Fully worked out model Solutions have been supplied, and copious notes on theory inserted throughout the book, 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. 


Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 


The above books are in use at Harrow School, Marlborough College, Rugby School, Bilton Grange (Rugby), Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Leith, Dublin, Manchester, Rochdale, Birmingham, Liverpool, Birkenhead, Wigan, Durham, Lancaster, 
Newcastle, Sunderland, Darlington, York, Scarborough, Ripon, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, Bradford, Halifax, Wakefield, Leicester, 
Warwick, Glossop, Coventry, Shrewsbury, Cheltenham (Dean Close School), Cheltenham Ladies’ College, Cheltenham College, Bath 
College, Bristol, Oxford, Uppingham, Repton, Malvern, Sedbergh, Giggleswick, Southport, Peterborough, Preston, Bury, Warrington, 
Bolton, Newark, Clifton, Berkhamsted, Bournemouth, Eastbourne, Canterbury (The King’s, S. Edmund's, and Simon Langton Schools), 
Dover, Portsmouth, Exeter, Cornwall, St. Ives, Tavistock, Epsom, Rochester, Pontypridd, Carmarthen, Rhondda, Risca (Mon.), 
Neath, Barry, Cardiff, Ebbw Vale, Melbourne, Sydney, N.S.W., New Zealand, South Africa, &c. 


be supplied by the teacher. 


Most of the recommendations of the Committee of the Mathematical Association have been adopted. 





AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 0F ENGLAND 
For Upper and Middle Forms of Schools, and for Students working for 
the Oxford and Cambrid Local and similar Examinations. 

By W. 8S. ROBINSON, iA. Author of “A Short History of Greece” 
and “A Short History of Rome.” Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions and Maps, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. Or in Two Periods :— 

Period I.—To End of Commonwealth. 1660. 2s. 

Period Il.—To Edward VII. 1907. 2s. 


A CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
. For the use of Middle Forms of Schools, Training Colleges, Army Inter- 
mediate and Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, the Central 
Welsh Beard, Irish Intermediate, Scottish Leaving Certificates,&c. With 
Maps, Plans, Lists of Important Dates, Subjects for Class, Blackboard 
Illustrations, Chief Names, Notes, and Index. By ARTHUR HASSALL, 
M.A., Editor of “Periods of European History,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
For use in Upper Forms of Schools and in Colleges. By CYRIL 
BRANSOME, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


Or in Two Periods :—Period I.—To Elizabeth. 1603. 4s, 
Period Il,—To Victoria. 1895. 4s. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


For the use of the Lower Forms of Schools. By CYRIL RBANSOME, 
M.A. Small fcap. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, is. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. CYRIL BANSOME. Small fcap. 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 


tions, 2s. 6d. 
RIVINGTONS’ TEXT-BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


For the use of Schools in which Special Subjects in English History are 
being taught. With Maps, Plans, Genealogies, Analyses, Lists of Dates, 
&c. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Author of “ A Class Book of English 
History,” &. Small feap. 8vo. 

It is hoped that these text-books will prove suitable for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Schools, for Local Examination purposes, and for other 
Examinations in Engiand, Scotland, Lreland, Wales, &c. 

Volume V.—The Tudor Dynasty. 1485-1603. 2s. 
Volume VIII.—The Expansion of Great Britain. 
Volume IX.—War and Reform. 1789-1837. 3s. 


1715-1789. 2s. 








i 


RIVING TONS’ DIRECT METHOD 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN TEXTS, 
Edited by D. L. SAVORY, M.A. 
Small crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Each Volume, fs, 64, 


DAS GESPENSTERSCHIFF. 


By WILHELM HAUFF., [ Published, 


DIE GESCHICHTE DES JUNGEN 


HERRN ANTON, 2; HEINRICH SEIDEL. (Published. 
KRAMBAMBULI. 
By MARIE VON EBNER-ESCHENBACH. [ Published, 


DER DACHS AUF LICHTMESS. 


By W. H. RIEHL. [Next week, 
JOHN WELLS, 2; FRIepRice GeRstacken. 


[Nearly ready. 


JOHANNISSEGEN, 2; EENST MUELLENBACH. 


[In the press, 


By A. A. SOMERVILLE, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Eton College. 
A PRIMER OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


For Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public Schools. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


PRIMARY FRENCH EXERCISES. 


For the use of Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public 
Schools. Adapted to the “ Primer of French Grammar.” 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. net. 


The Primer of French Grammar and Exercises may also be had 
in 1 vol., 3s. net. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE (Elémentaire) 
A l'Usage des Eléves Anglais. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

These books form volumes of “ Rivingtons’ Modern French Series,” 
of which a detailed List will gladly be supplied on application. 

















RIVINGTONS ; 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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